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HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken on a 
new importance in the last decade—the rapid progress 
in commerce and industry makes it necessary to meet 
new conditions almost daily and to accurately judge their 
trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in 
this development. The successful position held by the 
company today in the electrical field is due primarily to 
Westinghouse engineering vision. 


The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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National Preparedness 
Mayor GENERAL H. E. Ety 


T THE opening of the past Great 
War, we were suddenly confronted 
with the truth that we are no longer an 
infant among nations—that we can 
never again rest protected under the 
shelter of immaturity while the great 
nations of the earth clash over princi- 
ples or possessions which vitally con- 
cern our civilization. It was a strange 
awakening. In spite of our aversion to 
war, we saw ourselves in honor bound 
to enter this war as a major contestant, 
pointedly fulfilling a prophecy of Presi- 
dent Arthur: 


If we heed to the teachings of history, 
we shall not forget that in the life of 
every nation emergencies may arise 
when a resort to arms alone can save it 
from dishonor. 


We cannot permit ourselves to forget, 
however, that our efforts were effective 
only because there were already strong 
arms in the fight, holding back the en- 
emy at whom we drove our forces in a 
sort of protected leisure. 

We have always desired to avoid en- 
tanglement in the affairs of foreign na- 
tions, and especially of the European 
powers. At the close of this Great War 
it Was appreciated, as never before in 
our history, that to exist free “from for- 
eign entanglements” demands of us that 
we be fully prepared to resist the bland- 
isliments of our associate nations as well 
as the onslaughts of enemies. We rec- 


ognize truth in the words of President 
Monroe, who has become identified with 
our policy of noninterference: 


No government will be disposed to 
violate our rights if it knows that we 
have the means and are prepared and 
resolved to defend them. 


When our citizens were most aroused 
and when their decisions were truly in- 
spired by a recognition of the national 
needs, they showed a fervent apprecia- 
tion of the duty which they owe to their 
past as well as to their descendants, to 
coordinate the efforts of this great na- 
tion and to give it a farseeing and con- 
tinuous plan for defense, made effective 
by a master law. The best-trained 
minds of the country were concentrated 
upon the problem presented, and it was 
not until an agreement had been reached 
satisfying all of our national traditions 
and purposes that the decision was actu- 
ally written down into the statute books 
as our law for the national defense. The 
approval of that law was nation-wide. 

The United States ought not to in- 
dulge in persuasion that, contrary to the 
order of human events, they will keep 
forever at a distance those painful ap- 
peals to arms with which the history of 
every other nation abounds. 

We were once brought into armed 
conflict with a group of European pow- 
ers at this time, when their disrespect 
for our almost totally unprepared state 
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tempted them to provoke us beyond 
possibility of compromise. 

Our voice is now potent for peace, 
and is so potent for peace because we are 
not afraid of war. But our protesta- 
tions upon behalf of peace would neither 
receive nor deserve the slightest atten- 
tion if we were impotent to make them 
good. 

There are yet nations and groups of 
nations over the face of the earth; and 
there must continue certain forms of 
competition and healthful contact which 
might, nevertheless, in the future as in 
the past, lead to friction. 

We, as a nation, understand now and 
we shall continue in our understanding 
that “we shall more certainly preserve 
peace when it is well understood that we 
are prepared for war.’’? 

Just as soon as the financial situation 
of our government makes it reasonable, 
we should accordingly revert to a steady 
and uniform plan of development of the 
defense project, as contemplated in the 
defense act of June 4, 1920. 

The Assistant Secretary of War was 
more definitely and logically placed 
with reference to his responsibility for 
the duties of supply as relating to the 
organization of war industries, and he 
was definitely given the task of prepar- 
ing comprehensive plans for the mobili- 
zation of industry during war. The 
General Staff was reorganized to make 
it not only more effective as a peace- 
time planning and supervising body, but 
also more elastic and expansive in meet- 
ing the obligations of expansion on the 
outbreak of war. As a result of these 
steps we now have an administrative 
machine that is made up of officers of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Reserves, and of civilians, alto- 
gether coordinated in such a manner 


* Andrew Jackson. 
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that they truly represent the combined 
Army of the United States. 

The fundamental thought affecting 
national defense is found in the pream- 
ble of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. Therein we find that 
the people were called to form them- 
selves into a union and to provide. 
among other things, for the common de- 
fense. 

The Constitutional provisions of com- 
mon defense can be carried out only 
through adequate preparedness. This 
involves recognition of the principles o/ 
our right and duty to guard our persona! 
interests, to protect our homes and fire- 
sides, to defend our own loved ones. 
Adequate preparedness does not mean 
aggression and unwarranted demands 
upon weaker nations and governments. 
It does not mean the violation of human 
rights or of sacred national aspirations. 
It does not mean war. A review of the 
past events in the history of our country 
confirms the above conclusions. 

The Army and the Navy constitute 
our elements of defense. President 
Coolidge in his first message to Congress 
stated: “The Army is a guarantee of the 
security of our citizens at home; the 
Navy is a guarantee of the security of 
our citizens abroad; both these services 
should be strengthened rather than 
weakened.” 

The World War showed us that war 
has now become the supreme effort, re- 
quiring organization and participation 
of entire populations. Elaborate equip- 
ment, careful training, and thorough or- 
ganization are the requisites for modern 
war. These things cannot be impro- 
vised. The appalling losses of life and 
treasure caused by this greatest of all 
wars were so tremendous that even our 
nation, which has never yet been pre- 
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yared for any war, decided that some 


preparation against war is a necessity. 
It takes a combination of fifty or more 
nations to preserve peace, the act of 


only one nation to bring war. 

Following the World War, and as a 
result of much thought and study by the 
committees of Congress, by the War 
Department, and by civilians interested 
‘ny the problem of national defense, the 
representatives of the people placed in 
the Statute Books in June 4, 1920, what 
‘s known as the National Defense Act, 
4 concrete military policy for the coun- 
trv. 

The National Defense Act provides 
for a small standing Army. It provides 
for the fullest cooperation of the 
National Guard. It provides for a 
plan of action in the moment of 
emergency. It provides for an organ- 
ized reserve force of officers and a few 
enlisted specialists who would be capa- 
ble of training war-time increments. It 
provides for the preparation of plans for 
the mobilization of the manhood and the 
industries of the country. It insures the 
training and special instruction in time 
of peace of these natural leaders of our 
citizenry who will train the citizens who 
answer the eall to arms. 

Based on the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, the plans prepared 
by the War Department to insure ade- 
quate preparedness involve a Regular 
Army of approximately 19,000 officers 
and 280,000 enlisted men, and a Na- 
tional Guard of approximately 22,000 
officers and 435,000 enlisted men. These 
forees constitute our first line of de- 
iense. In a national emergency they 
should be ready to take the field with- 
out delay. In such an emergency they 
must be followed later by the great body 
0! reserves—which first must be mobil- 
ized, equipped, and trained before use 
can be made of this additional force. 


From this outline, it will be seen 
that the military defense forces of the 
nation include three components—the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, 
which ought to be ready for immediate 
efficient service, and the Organized Re- 
serves, which constitute the bulk of the 
forces. 

In accordance with the governmental 
policy of reducing the expenditures of 
the nation, and in consonance with ap- 
propriations made, it has become neces- 
sary to effect some changes in the devel- 
opment of the original War Department 
plans. The strength of the Regular 
Army has been reduced to 12,000 offi- 
cers and about 118,000 enlisted men. 
The National Guard has been limited to 
the strength of 13,000 officers and 180,- 
000 enlisted men. Development of the 
Reserves and supporting agencies— 
namely, Reserve Officer Training Corps 
units in some educational institutions 
of the country and Civilian Military 
Training Camps held during the sum- 
mer months—has been curtailed. 

When we compare the ratio of sol- 
diers for each 1,000 of population we 
find that the United States maintains 1 
soldier per 1,000 inhabitants; England, 
7 soldiers per 1,000; France, 14 soldiers 
per 1,000; and Japan, 5 soldiers per 
1,000. 

Plans for the mobilization of man- 
power are incomplete unless plans for 
industrial mobilization are developed at 
the same time. Industrial preparedness 
means that the demands for power, la- 
bor, and transportation have been intel- 
ligently analyzed and properly coordi- 
nated; that every dollar of the nation, 
every resource of the farms, forests, 
mines, and factories will be prepared to 
cooperate with our manpower. Our 
needs in time of war have been deter- 
mined. Industry has been surveyed so 
that the War Department knows what 
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each plant is prepared to do in the event 
of war. The cooperation of the busi- 
ness men has been most encouraging. 

This National Defense Act provides 
for a force as described above, which is 
economical, democratic, and reasonably 
efficient. It is economical because it 
provides for the minimum Regular 
force, constantly employed. It is demo- 
cratic because the greater body pro- 
vided for consists of officers and men 
in the National Guard and the Re- 
serves. 

The efficiency of this national defense 
force is directly proportionate to the 
appropriations for it. In time of peace, 
national defense is a matter of dollars 
and cents as national insurance. The 
appropriations for national defense 
have been reduced to a dangerous mini- 
mum. To disarm the nation is, in inter- 
national affairs, directly the same as to 
disarm the home, in domestic affairs. 
President Coolidge is quoted as having 
said, “To disarm the homes might work 
for the advantage of gun-men by pre- 
venting other persons from obtaining 
weapons.” To disarm or partially dis- 
arm the nation would place the nation 
in the same relative position. I cannot 
understand how anyone with a fair and 
unbiased mind can advocate disarma- 
ment, whether it applies to the individ- 
ual or the nation, unless those who are 
our potential enemies should disarm at 
the same time and in like degree. 

As a people we desire peace. How- 
ever, the only way we can be secure in 
this peace is to be prepared to fight, 
whether in defense of our homes or our 
nation. We must remember that we 
cannot alter facts by becoming emo- 
tional about them. Many private sor- 
rows and public scandals might be 
avoided if we always remembered that 
two plus two will equal four, whether 
the result is a personal pleasure to us or 
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not. When we think with our hearts 
rather than our heads, we are palpitat- 
ing with the wrong organ. National de- 
fense is too serious a question to permit 
idealism or emotionalism to have part 
in its consideration. 

The Army obviously exists for the 
purpose of national defense. And ade- 
quate national defense means that we, 
as a people, shall be guaranteed security 
in pursuing our vocations, and that our 
territory, our institutions and the bless- 
ings of liberty, intrusted to us by our 
forefathers, may be bequeathed intact 
to our posterity. It is equally obvious 
that, in order that we may have an ef- 
ficient instrument for the national de- 
fense, our Army and Navy must be 
trained in the most up-to-date methods 
of offensive and defensive warfare, so 
that its aims may most quickly and ef- 
fectively be accomplished. with the 
minimum loss of time or life. This 
training must be so conducted that it 
will create efficient officers and leaders 
out of some of our young men, and 
healthy, intelligent, disciplined soldiers 
out of others. 

The aims are accomplished in three 
ways: by the actual training of troops 
in drills, maneuvers, and the like; by 
tactical instruction in the use of wea- 
pons and the auxiliaries to those wea- 
pons; and by means of a comprehensive 
school system for soldier and _ officer, 
from the simplest elements of education 
to the complicated studies required of 
higher officers. This training, while de- 
signed from the military point of view 
to make soldiers, undoubtedly makes 
men who should return to civilian life 
better fitted to take their places as as- 
sets to the community. A good soldier 
must be physically fit, mentally trained, 
alert, and disciplined; he must be self- 
respecting and responsible; he must be 
clean physically and morally; and he 
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must be dependable, honorable, and pa- 
triotic. All these qualities, which the 
Army teaches, are equally valuable in 
a citizen. 

Under the National Defense Act, we 
are responsible for the training of the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserve, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and the students in the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

Educational institutions, through the 
R. O. T. C., give instruction every year 
to about 120,000 young men in the sim- 
pler elements of military science and 
art. Graduates of the Senior Division, 
R.O. T.C., are eligible for a commission 
in the Army of the United States. Then 
we have our C. M. T. camps, which 
reach out to the younger boys and train 
them physically, give them a better un- 
derstanding of American citizenship and 
of the duties and responsibilities asso- 
ciated with it. We show them the mean- 
ing of team work, leadership, and, it is 
hoped, the American ideal of manhood. 
The R. O. T. C. may well stand for re- 
sponsibility, obedience, training and 
character, and the C. M. T. C. for citi- 
zenship, manhood, training, and cooper- 
ation. 

The C. M. T. camps have been held 
during the past seven years. The full 
course covers a four-year period of one 
month’s training each year, and the at- 
tendance is entirely voluntary. 

The World War showed that 50 per 
cent of the young men of America were 
physically unfit. A large proportion of 
these defects might have been elimi- 
nated or corrected with proper care and 
training. Every year 900,000 young 
men of the United States reach the age 
of twenty-one. If the physical stand- 
ards are no higher than those revealed 


by the war, half of these are physically 
unfit. 


The advantages of the C. M. T. camps 
are threefold. They benefit the coun- 
try, the boy, and the boy’s parents. It 
is obvious that the country benefits in 
having made good healthy young citi- 
zens, with a rudimentary knowledge of 
military science and an idea of disci- 
pline, responsibility, and good citizen- 
ship. The boy has a good time among 
boys of all walks of life, as well as hav- 
ing a physical examination and care 
which he may never have had before, in- 
cluding such remedial measures as are 
necessary to correct any minor deficien- 
cies from which he might suffer largely 
in later years of life. He also receives 
instruction in personal hygiene and citi- 
zenship. 

Military training does not mean mere- 
ly the improvement of the muscles and 
physical condition, nor does it mean 
solely perfection in military movements 
or skill in handling mechanical devices. 
The American Army does not belong to 
the school of military thought which de- 
pends upon machines and material 
things for success in battle. The War 
Department believes that the character 
of the man is a decisive factor. It ad- 
heres to the belief that the mental and 
moral qualities of man are supreme in 
war as in all of life’s relations. The War 
Department aims, in its training of the 
boys of the C. M. T. C., of the young 
men of the R. O. T. C., and of the ma- 
ture manhood of the Reserves and the 
National Guard, to develop qualities of 
patriotism, discipline, obedience, and 
self-reliance. These are the fundamen- 
tals in war as well as in peace. 

Cause and effect should not be con- 
fused. All American wars have been 
dictated by the will of the American 
people. The causes have been varied 
and numerous. The effect has been 
armed forces. Never has an American 
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army been the cause of war. War has 
come only after all agencies for the pres- 
ervation of peace have failed. War has 
been conducted solely for the purpose of 
restoring peace. 

Self-sacrifice is the fundamental con- 
ception underlying the religion of 
Christ; it is the essence of loyalty, pa- 
triotism, friendship—in fact, all that is 
virtuous in mankind. The sacrifice of 
one’s life on the battlefield, the defense 
of one’s country must be recognized as 
a great inspiration to humanity. 

The American nation was created by 
the War of Independence. It was de- 
veloped and extended by the Indian and 
Mexican Wars. It was preserved by 
the Civil War. Its gospel of govern- 
ment, freedom, equality, and citizenship 
was spread over the world by the Span- 
ish and the World Wars. The American 
soldier of these wars is to be honored, 
revered, and upheld as an example for 
future generations. Always endeavor- 
ing to preserve peace, he has always 
stood ready to defend the nation’s honor 
and the nation’s cause. 

In considering peace and its preserva- 
tion, it is well to consider our national 
defense law and the method of its carry- 
ing out as one of the things that make 
most for permanent peace. Appalled by 
the terrible loss of life and treasure in 
the World War and the fact that wars 
now pertain to the entire nation, the 
Congress of the United States, after 
many months of careful study and dis- 
cussion, passed the National Defense 
Act, which, as amended by the act of 
June 4, 1920, and slightly amended 
since, is the great master law which gov- 
erns our entire national defense system. 
Had this law been effective in 1916, it 
is extremely probable we would not 
have been forced into the World War; 
that the President, with potential power 
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behind him, would have been able ¢, 
have formed a peace conference and 
avoided not only tremendous losses t, 
ourselves but much greater losses ty 
other nations of the world. We had a 
that time a reputation for weakness. 
perhaps not entirely deserved, but ney- 
ertheless unfortunate. Caught in 1917 
with a mere semblance of an army, our 
available force had to be increased by 
the hundredfold, with no trained men to 
fill our ranks, and with our resources 
still further unready. There was no 
plan to meet the problem, and confusion 
reigned supreme. After a waste of six 
months, masses of men were herded to- 
gether at a few quickly and expensively 
constructed cantonments, where their 
training was conducted under the great- 
est difficulties. A year and more passed 
by before any one of.our units took its 
place beside the Allies. This was in- 
evitable under the circumstances. The 
National Defense Act, if properly car- 
ried out, would prevent a repetition of 
those dark days. 

The National Defense Act is demo- 
cratic and economical; it is voluntary; 
it aims to build up a reasonable measure 
of preparation against an evil day. Its 
approval comes from loyal citizens who 
recognize its necessity ; its support from 
those who stood helpless and unready, 
but volunteered in the face of world ca- 
lamity. If we are a sensible people we 
shall plan to utilize every national re- 
source if war should come again. With 
full provision for the use of our entire 
man-power properly organized, and with 
a parallel plan for the mobilization oi 
all our industrial resources and our 
wealth on the same basis, we should 
have the best guarantee of peace that 
has ever been established by any nation 
on the face of the earth. 
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A Course in Chemical Warfare 


CaprTain X 


AST summer a few Doughboy offi- 
ai hesitated sufficiently long in 


moving from station to station to join 
» large number of officers of other 
branches and spend four weeks on 


Gunpowder Neck at the Chemical 
Warfare School. The period was short, 
‘he sun was hot, but the fishing and 
the swimming were fine. Also, the 
course Was interesting. 

Those horsemen, aviators, foot-slog- 
vers, signal fans, caisson-riders, and 
pply-and-procurement hounds who 
had scoffed at propaganda and slighted 
vas and smoke, remained to study and 
Formerly, students at Edge- 
vood Arsenal had been mostly drawn 
from junior grades. In July of 1928, it 
was a field officers’ course, and the 
vrade, experience, and maturity of 
those in attendance furnished a surer 
test of the value of this instruction. 

About half the course was devoted 
to technique, about half to tactics. The 
crossed-retort people turned out to be 
ex-Coast, ex-Cavalry, ex-Marine, ex- 
Navy, ex-Infantry, and human beings 
ike “me and thee.” They did not try 
to cram chemical formulae down our 
‘throats. They eschewed the scientific 


to learn 


and emphasized the practical and the 
tactical. Talking of a chemical agent, 
an instructor spoke less of its chemi- 
cal laboratory properties and more of 
its open-air characteristics. Speaking 
of gas masks and their making, they 
took us to the factory to show us the 
mask being made. A man may be told 
many times that phosphorus burns 
spontaneously in the open, and may 
forget that fact; but he will never for- 
get it when he sees ton on ton of phos- 
phorus stored in huge vats under water 
or small bits bursting into flame as 
they reach the air. A man may be 
told that certain items in the canister 
eliminate certain smokes, and may for- 
get that too; but he is likely to remem- 
ber it when he sees the canister being 
made and those items included. 

You may poo-hoo the idea of pro- 
ducing casualties by spraying “mus- 
tard” from surprising, hedge-hopping 
airplanes—and many were so inclined 
—but you'll not poo-hoo it when a 
sudden plane slips over a housetop and 
sprinkles aniline red on shoulder, back, 
and arm, and so drenches the grass that 
legs are spattered to the knee. You 
may doubt the efficacy of the new 
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A TANK PRODUCING A SMOKE SCREEN 


chemical mortar until you see its pro- 
jectile spinning evenly through the 
air to ranges far beyond those to which 
you have seen trench mortars hurl such 
projectiles before. 

Practicality was the order of the day. 
I sometimes felt that it was an excep- 
tionally good thing to have this course 
at this time of year. Summer weather 
at Edgewood Arsenal is normally hot, 
with light shifting winds, very unfa- 
vorable for chemical operations. Con- 
sequently the class saw chemical agents 
in war at their worst and realized their 
limitations—a very important thing 
for officers of other branches being in- 
troduced to chemical warfare by natu- 
ral enthusiasts as to its value. In- 
deed, the entire attitude of the faculty 
was to play fair, present the facts, and 
let conclusions be drawn by the stud- 
ents. 

The class was actually made judge 
and jury of certain disputed conclu- 
sions on demonstrated facts. There 
was a question as to whether white 
phosphorus in 75-mm. shells would be 
as effective as high explosive, adding 
its burning effect to the splinter cas- 
ualties from our old friend HE. The 
school fired a problem, with the assis- 
tance of artillerymen from Fort Hoyle, 
and let us get down and count the va- 


rious kinds of hits on the dummies 
placed in infantry fox-holes within the 
fringe of woods. They asked us to do 
it, and asked for our reasoned conelu- 
sions. To determine the truth of cer- 
tain effects of smoke screens variously 
placed, they had the class fire a rifle 
problem. A row of marksmen aimed 
at silhouettes, and fired at will. The 
same marksmen fired at the same tar- 
gets, now obscured in smoke. The same 
marksmen again fired at the same tar- 
gets, with the smoke cloud now on the 
marksmen instead of on the enemy line. 
The shots were counted, and the hits 
were counted, and we found that we 
had gone steadily in the footsteps ol 
Old Man Average. The figures given 
us from the lecture platform were jus- 
tified in the field by the class itself. 
And do you think for a minute we'll 
ever forget that July afternoon on Gun- 
powder Neck, if we ever happen to 
have to decide where we want a smoke 
screen placed when our platoons are 
engaged in fire fights with enemy 
platoons? 

A brief review of map and compass 
reading and marching by azimuth was 
followed by a practical test. We were 
given our bearings and told to march. 
As we marched, chemical soldiers let 
off huge clouds of smoke which a suit- 
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able wind drifted across our line of 
march. Through the artificial fog 
there pealed at us the voice of the as- 
sistant commandant: “Imagine you're 
leading your platoon! Where are you? 
Where is your platoon? How are you 
going to lead it?” Surround yourself 
with smoke, moving and _ swirling 
across your path, thick enough to re- 
striet your vision to a mere score of 
yards. Then you really realize what 
the Doughboy will have to solve on 
battlefields of the future where smoke 
will befog the vision and distort direc- 
tions. We were told this was the 
Doughboy’s problem, not one for the 
chemical experts to solve. 

Many skeptics in the class wondered 
Why it was necessary to have chemical 
mortar troops to lay screens in front 
of infantry, or to drop gas on strong 
points. They saw what a rifle gre- 
nade can do in making a smoke screen, 
a broken, thin sort of thing; and how 
the greater proportion of chemical 
agent in the bigger chemical mortar 
bomb can more thoroughly drench an 
area. They saw these things and made 
their comparisons, and with the com- 
parisons they took into account the 
problem of ammunition supply and the 
disadvantage of additional special 
troops. 

The attitude of the Chemical War- 
iare School during the Field Officers’ 








SMOKE SCREEN LAID BY HEDGE-HOPPING PLANES 


Course was not the hard-boiled atti- 
tude of so many Army instructors. It 
was not: “Here is the matériel and 
here is the doctrine! Write it down 
and hand it back to us. We shall 
mark it and grade it and graduate you 
if you answer by rote and follow ‘the 
school’ idea.” It was, on the other 
hand, a fair presentation of facts and 
of unsolved problems and difficulties. 
It was an invitation to reflection and 
assimilation. Students discussed among 
themselves theory and practice, prob- 
lem and technique, each from the 
standpoint of his own branch, his own 
experience and his own training. Mem- 
bers of the faculty invited open discus- 
sion of all points between students and 
faculty. When their tentative conclu- 
sions were sometimes questioned, the 
faculty members seemed grateful for 
the viewpoints of other Branches, and 
not only expressed but actually dis- 
played an intention of making their 
ideas fit into current thought and prac- 
tice of the Army as a whole. 

There were super-enthusiasts, like 
the man they called “Mustard Mills,” 
but most of the lecturers and instruc- 
tors had their “feet on the ground,” as 
the Assistant Commandant liked to say. 
The course was well worth the time, 
effort, and personnel of the branches 
who sent students. It covered the fol- 
lowing topics: 
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In other armies, chemical warfare is 
not neglected. In the British Army, 
for instance, the defensive measures 
against gas are made an integral and 
inescapable item of recruit instruction. 
Here in America we have not touched 
upon the subject as we should. Cer- 
tain distant garrisons have studied it, 
but by and large the Infantry has so 
much fatigue and so much of its own 
drill that it often neglects even simple 
gas-mask training. Training schedules 
will testify to this fact. 

In the past, the course at Edgewood 
Arsenal has been attended principally 
by junior and relatively immature and 
inexperienced officers. Returning to 
their organizations and home stations, 
they have been regarded by their sen- 
iors as too immature to hold to their 
perspective, too enthusiastic over items 
recently learned, or too inexperienced 
to be effective instructors. They have 
therefore not carried to the Infantry the 
facts which the Infantry should know. 
Training in the use of gas masks is not 
fully carried out, either as to practice 














IN THREE SECONDS HE IS GONE AT 150 
MILES AN HOUR 


in adjusting masks or theory as to 
when masks should be adjusted and re- 
moved. To spread to the Infantry 
that small amount of tactical, practical, 
and theoretical instruction in chemical 
warfare which seems desirable, the 
brief course at Edgewood Arsenal is 
useful. The Field Officers’ Course wil! 
result in bringing this matter to the 
attention of men who make out train- 
ing programs and schedules. 

I am not a gas fanatic. I do not want 
gas, and do not want to use it. But 
I know that the so-called treaties cov- 
ering this mode of combat are unrati- 
fied and ineffective. I know that some 
day the poison fumes may drift upon 
my troops. I know that some day the 
new chemically created smoke will be 
a weapon in battle. I wanted to know 
something about it, and now, having 
had this course, I feel I have a better 
grip upon the subject. Neither scoffer 
nor alarmist, I can look the facts in 
the face and do my thinking with some 
reasonable degree of intelligence. 

We were marching down a country 
road. Suddenly over adjacent tree- 
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tops, with complete surprise, there 
swooped a smoking plane. Others fol- 
lowed it, emitting more smoke, and 
spraying mustard. Some of us raised 
our ready rifles and fired shot after 
shot. Others seampered for cover and 
scattered our formation over half a 
‘ownship. The unit was disrupted. 
Those who stood and aimed their shots 
were wet with the simulated mustard, 
rifle barrels and stocks and hands were 
red with aniline. Some claimed they 
ad got their man. One announced no 
aviator had business taking such liber- 
‘ies with him, he’d have brought him 
down. But all admitted if a poison 
spraying plane could sweep so close 
it would tear the formation to pieces. 
We saw silhouettes set out in the anti- 
plane defensive lay-out brought up 
‘rom Benning. We saw aviators swoop 
over tree tops and machine-gun the 
eroups of cardboard men. We saw 


bombs dropped on the pretended col- 
umn. We saw other planes dash across 
and spatter aniline red “mustard” and 
we counted the hits and the effects of 
each type. We argued the matter pro 
and con; but we were arguing from 
facts and not from fancy. 

It is, and has been for a long time, 
my personal belief that chemical war- 
fare will play an important part in any 
future struggle between major powers. 
I have no idea of accepting out-of- 
hand the fantasies of Colonel Fuller 
with his “laughing gas” and his “mel- 
ancholic gas” enabling a few flyers to 
conquer London. I simply thought I 
saw a new element in my profession, 
an element that scarcely got started 
by the end of the World War. To do 
my thinking on this subject I wanted 
direct contact and pertinent knowl- 
edge. These things I got at the Chemi- 
cal Warfare School. 








Progress 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE musket used in the Napoleonic wars had an 
effective range of 100 to 150 yards. An enemy 

was perfectly safe from it at 400 yards. 
The Minie ball of Civil War fame was effective up 


to 800 yards. 


The Springfield rifle, with M. 1906 ball ammunition, 
had a maximum range of 3,450 yards at 30° elevation. 
The M. I. ball cartridge adopted in 1926 has maxi- 


mum range of 6,000 yards. 
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Some of the Problems of a Regimental 
and Post Commander, and How 
They Were Met 


Coronet A. J. Doucuerry, Infantry 
Formerly Commanding Officer, 25th Infantry 


()* MAY 2-3, 1927, the corps area 
commander, assisted by several 
officers of his staff, inspected the Nth 
Infantry. The year before, the regi- 
ment had been graded from “poor” to 
“very good” in many of the forty-three 
subheads used to cover the various sub- 
jects of garrison inspection. The 1927 
report eliminated all of these subheads 
and substituted the following: “As evi- 
denced by the corps area commander’s 
inspection, the training plans and meth- 
ords of the Nth Infantry during the 
current training year, and the results 
obtained therefrom, are uniformly ex- 
cellent’ and show a decided advance 
over last year. At the close of the 
critique of the tactical inspection was 
this note: . “Taken all in all, it 
is believed that this is the best critique 
ever given by us in the course of three 
years.” 

During that year the regiment had, 
in addition to its training, rebuilt many 
of its barracks from the ground up. It 
had so few desertions and such a rela- 
tively small number of disciplinary 
cases as to put the regiment almost in 
a class by itself. It had more than 75 
per cent of reenlistments. And last, 
but not least, every officer of the regi- 
ment had, during the year, upheld its 
high reputation; and, in a little fron- 
tier post, they were all speaking to one 
another at the end of the year. 

You are not given of these facts, 


*Ttalics are the author’s. 
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gentle reader, in a spirit of “brag”; but 
because it is desired, somewhat at ran- 
dom, and briefly, to sketch to you some 
of the problems that had to be met 
to secure these results. After all, the 
best commentary on the methods used 
is the result obtained. 


CIVILIAN RELATIONS 


The commander of a post is the loeal 
representative of the Army, or so the 
local authorities consider him. Call 
on the mayor and other of the leading 
public officials of your vicinity. Get 
acquainted. Establish yourself as a 
citizen of the community, ready at all 
times to bear your share of the civic 
burden of community enterprises. Place 
yourself at their disposal for every 
legitimate purpose. Join in their local 
celebrations with your band, your 
troops, and such other help as is needed 
and you can legally give. 

Advertise specially interesting exer- 
cises on the post, give representative 
citizens special invitations to attend, 
and see that personal attention is paid 
to them when they appear. Arrange 
for periodical parades, guard mounts, 
and band concerts at some public place 
in the vicinity. 

Join the local chamber of commerce, 
a luncheon club, and perhaps a coun- 
try club. Join the American Legion 
and urge eligible members of your com- 
mand to join it and attend its meet- 
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ings. Make every legitimate effort to 
gs. 

make your command a valued asset to 
the life and interests of the community. 


MORALE 


Do not forget that morale is to the 
matériel in war, as three is to one. 

A good morale is as vital to the suc- 
cessful training of a command in the 
peaceful routine of post life as it is to 
syecess in battle. Energy and resources 
expended in upbuilding and fostering 
morale are legitimately and wisely ex- 
pended. They are even more essential 
to suecess than the hours directly spent 
at drill and are, as much, “military 
work.” 

Athletics and all kinds of competi- 
tions help to keep the command in phy- 
sical trim, encourage that aggressive 
spirit so essential to the good soldier, 
help toward contentment, and are 
therefore most valuable as morale 
builders. The athletic officer is more 
important to successful training than 
is generally realized. Do not consider 
his work a sort of side issue. He should 
be one of the best officers of your com- 
mand, a leader, possessing initiative to 
a high degree, capable of starting, or- 
ganizing, and directing the many 
phases of competitive sport. Do not 
so overload him with other duties that 
he finds it impossible to devote the 
necessary time, thought and energy to 
his work of morale building. 

We gave our half holidays on Thurs- 
day and Saturday afternoons. Tuesday 
afternoon, devoted to sports, was really 
a half holiday. This gave three alter- 
nate afternoons per week as relaxation 
from regular training and work. We 
made attendance on Tuesday after- 
noons compulsory for both officers and 
men. These afternoons were generally 
devoted to field events leading up to 
field days twice a year for post cham- 


pionships in the various events sched- 
uled. We frequently selected events 
requiring teams to be as large as possi- 
ble; for example, a relay race, with all 
the men of the smallest company fix- 
ing the number of competitors from 
each company. We had an inter-com- 
pany small-bore league, run on the 
same principles as a baseball league. 
Two teams were organized in each 
company, one member was one of the 
best shots as selected by the company 
commander, and the other was one of 
the worst shots, as selected by the op- 
posing company. We counted one 
point for each team and one point for 
the combined score of the two teams. 
The competition was keen. Each com- 
pany had an outdoor small-bore range 
as suggested by the Chief of Infantry. 
We used them most of the year. 

Inter-company leagues were also or- 
ganized in baseball, basketball and the 
like, each in its proper season. Games 
were played on Sundays and on Thurs- 
day and Saturday afternoons. So far 
as practicable, members of companies 
participating were able to attend these 
contests. Results of all contests were 
published. 

On February 22d we held the annual 
regimental classic, a 5-mile cross- 
country run. Each company could en- 
ter a volunteer team. A majority of 
the companies generally entered teams. 
Distance runners were developed so 
that we sent a regimental team to a 
State field meet and beat a crack In- 
dian team in a 5-mile race. We de- 
veloped a regimental baseball team that 
beat everything in our vicinity, and 
we won the State championship rifle 
match at the annual State meet. In 
annual range practice, with both rifle 
and machine gun, the regiment shot 
among the best in the Army. 

Two or three men were excused, in 
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each company, from afternoon fatigue 
so as to attend the regimental boxing 
school. We conducted a good boxing 
card once a month, generally with a 
professional bout as a final. Elimina- 
tion contests for amateur champion- 
ship belts in the different weights, and 
other specially arranged amateur con- 
tests, filled the rest of the card. 

We extended the competitive spirit, 
with excellent results, into the realm 
of conduct and training. 

Medals were provided annually for 
first, second, and third places in “The 
Most Distinguished Soldier’ contest. 
Every phase of a man’s conduct and 
of his value to his organization, to the 
regiment, and to the Service was con- 
sidered. Each unit presented the names 
of not to exceed two contestants. A 
board of three disinterested officers 
made the decision. We presented the 
medals at our annual Christmas tree 
festivities, and the announcement was 
awaited with intense interest. The 
medals were authorized to be worn at 
regimental ceremonies. The names of 
winners were published in regimental 
orders. In some regiments it might be 
desirable to present the medals on Or- 
ganization Day. 

Twice each year a board of disin- 
terested officers selected the best com- 
pany of each class in the post. Dur- 
ing the next six months it was 
authorized to attach to its guidon a suit- 
able silk streamer. One award was 
made at the close of the training pe- 
riod and was based principally on 
training. The other award was based 
to a considerable extent on condition of 
barracks, equipment, storerooms, mess, 
administration, and interior economy, 
as well as on these phases of training 
completed during the past six months. 

All this was work; but it was worth- 


ss, 


while work. These activities fostered 
“The will to be in the company of those 
who lead” and automatically assisted 
every phase of training. 

Man is a gregarious animal with cer- 
tain social needs that must be met. 
Morale depends to a considerable de- 
gree on just how they are met. 

We had an annual Christmas tree. 
supported by such funds as could be 
made available. Every child in the 
post received a present. Everyone 
turned out. The band was there. A 
special program was arranged. Santa 
was on hand in all his glory. It was 
a real fiesta. 

Amateur theatricals were encour- 
aged. Performances given were always 
successful. 

Picnics, given occasionally by or- 
ganizations, were much enjoyed. 

Weekly enlisted dances were in 
much favor and did not seem to be too 
frequent. We also gave an enlisted 
dance each payday night. These dances 
were entirely voluntary and were given 
because there was a real demand for 
them. Enough attended to make them 
a factor in the social life of the regi- 
ment. They would have been held less 
frequently had the attendance fallen 
too low. In all these activities one 
must bear in mind that all men do not 
like to do the same things, and enough 
variety must be had to satisfy the need 
for social intercourse which exists in 
all. 

Organization Day was a red-letter 
day. We began with a review, fol- 
lowed by a talk on the history of the 
regiment. The regiment then went tc 
quarters and prepared for the fancy 
dress mock review which is put on 
later. It was a “scream.” Enlisted 
men commanded throughout. “Stunts” 
and “take-offs” were the order of the 
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Jay. One was quite likely to find one’s 
ioibles or mannerisms taken off in an 
inimitable way which left no sting. 
There was more hilarious fun packed 
into that mock review than I have ever 
-een in an equal space of time. It was 
worth going miles to see. It was an 
nvaluable outlet to high spirits. Each 
temporary company commander was a 
eood solo dancer who entertained dur- 


ing dull moments. At parade rest, all 
<at down. The column marched in re- 
view left in front. The members of 
the band each wore a different uniform 


and each played his own particular 
tune. Games, sports, and a dance com- 
pleted the day. All was, of course, 
voluntary after the morning review. 

The superior soldier was always re- 
warded with special privileges. The 
(jovernment does this to a certain ex- 
ient by extra pay to the private “first 
class.” We excused superior men from 
certain calls, gave them permanent 
passes for such time as not required for 
duty, and tried in every way to impress 
upon them and upon the command the 
desirability of superiority. 

Punishment—Some men who are 
failures under certain conditions will 
do good work if they get a change of 
surroundings, companies, and even of 
commanders. I had seen this proved 
out time and again during many years 
and under many different cireum- 
stances. So we had a rule that when a 
inan received three courts martial he 
was transferred to another company. A 
roster guarded the rights of all and 
prevented any one company from re- 
celving more than its share of unde- 
sirables. Experience proved that at 
‘east 50 per cent of these transferred 
men were saved. 

It is a well-known principle of peda- 
“ogy that the poorer the teacher the 


morehepunishes. Itdirectly followsthat 
an unduly large number of a command 
in the guardhouse is a reflection on the 
leadership of the officers who put them 
there, and upon the commanding offi- 
cer. Years of experience have shown 
that more than two months in the 
guardhouse, and probably more than 
one, ceases to be a means of improving 
the man so punished. We caused it 
to be generally understood that a long 
guardhouse term was not a means for 
reclamation but meant that the soldier 
was on his way out of the Service by 
the dishonorable discharge route. The 
guardhouse was the last resort. 

Public opinion is, after all, the very 
strongest bar to any given line of con- 
duct. We did everything possible to 
arouse it. We not only saw every 
prisoner personally, but caused the 
punishment and reasons therefor to be 
made known to all the members of 
the command. In certain cases we 
brought the convicted man before the 
regiment at a regimental assembly, ex- 
plained what he had done and why he 
was punished. Each unit submitted a 
monthly report giving the number of 
company punishments, of each class of 
courts martial, and of desertions. We 
assigned an arbitrary value to each 
class of punishment and thus figured 
a monthly figure of merit which was 
published to the command. Some 
thought that this report caused certain 
company commanders to neglect to 
punish for offenses committed. But 
the check on this tendency was sure 
and consisted in the record made by 
the company in training and in other 
lines. 

At regimental assemblies, and by 
other means, we constantly reminded 
the command of their standing along 
these and other lines, in comparison 
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with other commands. If they were 
better, we gave them the earned praise. 
Each regiment has a soul; it is formed 
by such means. 

To help in morale, we published a 
regimental paper weekly. It was a 
fine aid, and in addition gave us a 
profit that helped along other regimen- 
tal morale aids. 

The band.—Kipling has well said, “It 
is uncertain where the soul of a regi- 
ment rests, but it finds its best expression 
in its band.” The band is not only an 
expression of morale but aids tremen- 
dously in itsupbuilding and maintenance 
—that is, a good band does. The small, 
tin-pan, circus variety so frequently 
heard in the Army probably does more 
harm than good and is only a waste of 
government funds. After listening to one 
of these mediocre musical organizations 
one can well understand why our au- 
thorities in war assign to the musicians 
medical department or quartermaster 
department duties. Anything that would 
stop them from playing would help 
morale. The only possible excuse for 
a band is fine music. It it plays a 
symphony so it cannot be told from 
a pig grunt it had better be disbanded. 
With the small pay of Army musicians 
as compared with civilian musicians, 
it is difficult to fill even a small band 
with good artists. We attached several 
men to the band to learn music, and 
thus not only added to the volume of 
the marching band but always had re- 
placements on hand. 

They called our band “the colonel’s 
pets.” Perhaps they were, but they re- 
paid us a hundred-fold for all the “pet- 
ting” they received. We excused them 
from all fatigue and other non-musical 
work except taking care of their own 
barracks. We put them on permanent 
pass when not on duty. What we 
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wanted of our bandsmen was not that 
they should make an excellent company 
of riflemen or machine gunners, but a 
fine band—and we got it. They “played 
their heads off” for us, willingly; and 
they played wonderfully well. People 
came 50 miles to listen to their cop- 
certs. The band became the spear- 
head of the morale of the regiment, 

Officers—We welcomed new officers 
and their families; saw they were made 
comfortable; called on them promptly; 
serenaded them with a band concert. 
We gave departing officers a dance or 
receptions. We recognized weddings 
and births in a suitable manner. The 
regiment was a big family. 

A well-conducted club is a necessity, 
Do not turn it loose to grow, like Topsy. 
It won’t. Hold a meeting of the board 
once a month and have full reports 
from the secretary and from commit- 
tees, including finances and _ property. 
Talk over proposed activities for the 
next month. Later, have a short meet- 
ing of all officers and ask for approval 
of monthly program, or amendment 
thereto. We had a good hop committee. 
There were dances, mixed evening card 
clubs, picnics, riding parties. We 
utilized the horses of the post. Some 
would ride out a few miles and meet 
others who came by automobile and 
brought the components of supper or 
lunch. We had golf, polo, tennis, rid- 
ing; had riding classes for beginners, 
including the ladies of the garrison. 
A healthy garrison life can best be had 
by giving constant thought and en- 
couragement to desirable sports and 
amusements. 

We found a good bachelor mess im- 
portant. A guest house, taken care of 
by the headquarters orderly, at which 
one could stay at the cost of laundry of 
the bedding, relieved the command from 
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» burden which at times becomes too 
heavy, and gave a place where an oc- 
casional guest could be taken care of. 

Nothing can set a command so 
quickly and thoroughly by the ears as 
a nice piece of gossip, sometimes sent 
on innocently enough, sometimes not 
«9 innocent. This is a problem that 
must be handled as tactfully as cireum- 
stances permit, but which at times can- 
not be neglected by the commander. A 
little energy spent in tracing gossip in 
its early stages may sometimes avoid 
serious friction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Staff meetings—Do not forget that 
two heads are better than one. The 
commander does not surrender his 
power and duty of final decision in the 
least degree by consulting others. I 
found weekly staff meetings helpful to 
a marked degree. Representatives from 
all departments were there. We en- 
couraged frank and free discussion and 
emphasized the forcible expression of 
opinion. Each officer present was given 
the opportunity to bring up any mat- 
ter judged for the good of the com- 
mand, 

Funds.—It was an advantage to have 
each fund audited monthly. By di- 
viding up this work among the field 
officers it was not too great a burden. 
We included the officers’ mess and club 
funds. I kept on my desk a statement 
of each fund for the past eighteen 
months, balanced each three months. 
I was thus able to advise a new or un- 
wise unit commander before it became 
too late, by examining into his methods 
and helping him to place his fund on a 
sound financial basis. 

We found it practicable to keep ac- 
count of the maintenance costs of each 
organization. Each staff department 
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kept an account, for each company, 
of cost of replacements not paid for 
by someone. The account was bal- 
anced each six months and kept on the 
commander’s desk for three periods 
back. This tabulation did not mean 
much during the first six months an 
officer commanded a company, but for 
each succeeding period of his com- 
mand it did tell pretty accurately how 
economical he was with government 
equipment. I am satisfied this sys- 
tem saved hundreds of dollars for the 
Government each year and in each 
company. Like all systems it had to 
be mixed with common sense. In this 
matter of care and economical use of 
equipment we found that the system of 
double sets of equipment, one set for 
drills and the other for inspections, 
ceremonies, and war service (not or- 
dinary field service), gave excellent re- 
sults. The cost sheets for some of the 
organizations were remarkable for the 
small cost of upkeep. Where we could 
get hold of them we had extra machine 
guns for drill and extra rifles for bayo- 
net practice, in addition to the usual 
double sets of web and leather equip- 
ment. 

Errors in Paper Work.—At first we 
had a good deal of trouble with errors 
in paper work. We caused the per- 
sonnel clerks to keep a record of all 
errors they found in the papers pass- 
ing through their office. It made very 
little additional work. At the end of 
the month a report was published 
showing the number of errors for each 
company. If the errors were three or 
more, the company commander sub- 
mitted for a few days a certificate with 
each paper to the effect that he had 
personally examined the paper for ac- 
curacy. We practically eliminated er- 
rors in paper work. 
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Comparisons; Efficiency Reports — 
When it comes to making efficiency re- 
ports, too many commanders go into 
a sort of a trance; shut their eyes, and 
try to call up a picture of the work of 
the officer for the entire period, or even 
content themselves with a mental pic- 
ture of the officer as he then appears to 
the mind’s eye. Efficiency reports that 
are the result of such a mental vision 
or of an emotional fit do more harm 
than good. Every officer has a right 
that his efficiency report shall reflect ac- 
curately the extent to which he “de- 
livers.” Remember that a “superior” 
officer does not make an “average” or- 
ganization, nor is a “superior” company 
turned out by “average” or “above 
average” officers. Be just, both ways. 
Keep graphs, or charts, showing the 
comparative standings and records of 
the units, for every possible way in 
which they can be compared. Use these 
records when it comes to making up 
efficiency reports. You will greatly help 
morale if this is known and if these 
records are occasionally published to 
the command. 

When any officer does an especially 
good piece of work, tell him about it 
in writing and see that it gets on his 
efficiency report. 

Do not write letters about minor de- 
fects when a personal conference will 
do the work. We wrote letters only 
when conferences had failed and it be- 
came desirable to put the matter on the 
officer’s record. 

The headquarters and service com- 
panies are most important to the proper 
functioning of the command. They can 
be given little disciplinary drill. For 
these reasons we never placed a re- 
cruit in these companies, but kept them 
up by transfers of older men of excel- 
lent character and of good intelligence. 
We reaped a rich reward at the annual 


ee, 


inspection. Had the inspection bec, 
actual war service we would have beey 
even more richly repaid. 

A company has a right to a fair dis. 
tribution of special duty and other ¢e- 
tails that take men from regular xi. 
tendance at drill. A complete report 
of such details was kept up to date and 
posted within arm’s reach of the com- 
mander and the adjutant. It was cop- 
sulted whenever any detail was up for 
consideration, and every effort was 
made to give each company a fair share 
of such duty. An unequal distriby- 
tion of such details is destructive of 
efficiency and ruinous to morale. 

Inspections.—We furnished to each 
officer a copy of the inspector's man- 
ual and required him to study and be- 
come familiar with the Army Regula- 
tions cited therein which pertained to 
his work. The executive officer thor- 
oughly inspected one company each 
week from an administrative stand- 
point, covering mess, quarters, paper 
work, compliance with regulations. The 
inspections by the commanding officer, 
required by Army Regulations, in com- 
pany with the quartermaster and with 
the surgeon, were thoroughly made. 

I personally inspected the mess. 
storerooms and barracks of one com- 
pany each Saturday morning for about 
thirty weeks a year. 

Post Exchange.—Frequently there is 
a tendency to farm out post exchange 
activities. This means giving the 
profits to someone in order to save 
trouble or work. With the right kind 
of a post exchange officer it can be 
made to pay a profit of nearly a dollar 
per man, and with prices lower than 
those in current civilian stores. Post 
exchange profits are essential to many 
morale activities, and the work of car- 
rying on a good post exchange is ¢s- 
sentially military work of a kind that 
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-annot be negleeted or sidestepped by 
‘he farming out process, without injury 
to the command. 

Ser Morality—The various means 
+o insure sex morality are vitally im- 
portant. The commanding officer must 
ysist on thoroughness and that they 
be carried out always in a way that 
will not injure the self-respect of the 
members of the command. 

Regimental Assembly.—This feature 
was used religiously and aided mate- 
rially in morale. We had a regimental 
assembly weekly in the theater. The 
band was there. We sang a few popu- 
lar airs. Short talks were made on 
matters of current interest to the regi- 
ment. Constant effort was made to 
vet the noncommissioned officers whole- 
heartedly behind all matters for the 
cood of the regiment. Disciplinary 
cases were mentioned and published to 
the regiment. Men and units were 
praised for work exceptionally well 
done . 

About onee a year we had an assem- 
bly at which the commanding officer 
met and talked to the married enlisted 
men and their families. This assembly 
ielped materially in handling cases 
which arose during the year. The 
chaplain was there. All were urged to 
consult him freely on personal matters. 
If all other means failed, they were 
encouraged to consult personally with 
the commanding officer. A married 
tnan’s efficiency depends pretty directly 
on the happiness of his married rela- 
‘ion. The commanding officer cannot 
afford to neglect this manifest fact. 
Several fine soldiers were steered clear 
of the “rocks” during the year as a 
direct result of these efforts. It was 
well worth while. 

Recruits —The commanding officer 
talked personally with each recruit— 


got acquainted with him. We covered 
the following points, among others: 
regimental history, customs, reputa- 
tion; the recruit’s responsibility for the 
honor of the regiment and his company ; 
habits, drink, gambling; social rela- 
tions; finances; venereal disease; im- 
portance of prompt and accurate obe- 
dience to orders; his right to complain 
about orders, but after he has obeyed, 
and to continue that complaint right 
up to the colonel if necessary (but he 
was warned of the danger of complain- 
ing about small matters); reasons for 
accuracy and snap in close order drill; 
reasons for the salute; right to pur- 
chase discharge; desertion. The com- 
pany commander, the first sergeant, 
the platoon leader, and the squad 
leader all talked to him. These talks 
covered pretty well his first month. 
During this time the chaplain had a 
personal and private talk with him, 
and the surgeon covered thoroughly 
the dangers of venereal disease. These 
talks materially increased the efficiency 
of the regiment and lowered venereal 
cases, disciplinary cases, and desertions 
to a notable degree. 

New Officers—The adjutant care- 
fully instructed new officers in current 
regimental orders and regimental cus- 
toms. He always made a special ef- 
fort to serve the new officer and to get 
him settled comfortably. Current regi- 
mental and post orders were consoli- 
dated once a year into one general 
order. The commanding officer got 
really acquainted with the new officer, 
learned his professional experience and 
qualifications, encouraged him in pro- 
fessional study and reading, made clear 
his interest and readiness to assist in 
both personal and professional prob- 
lems. 

With the present inadequate pay, 
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both officers and men are frequently on 
the verge of dangerous debt. It re- 
quires the very best of good manage- 
ment to keep free from debt. Early 
knowledge that someone is running be- 
hind financially enabled me at times 
to give advice that prevented danger- 
ous debt. When, in due course, I 
found that quartermaster or exchange 
bills were unpaid I always had a per- 
sonal talk with the delinquent. In a 
few cases there were good explanations 
for the temporary delinquency; but in 
several cases an explanation of the 
principles of the budget and an insis- 
tence that expenditures be kept within 
the income avoided the necessity of 
other measures and made for greater 
efficiency. Debt certainly affects the 
efficiency of the officer or enlisted man, 
and no commanding officer can afford 
to neglect these precautions. 

We found that good administration 
had a direct effect on training. The 
course in training management (The 
Infantry School) was invaluable to us. 

Staff Officers —In all the above work 
and in the training of the command, 
superior staff officers were indispensa- 
ble. We always gave a lot of thought 
and consideration to the appointment 
of a staff officer. Practically every of- 
ficer in the command was considered. 
Advice from field officers was freely 
and privately sought. Every effort was 
made to fit the right peg in the cor- 
rect hole, and a very great deal of 
the success of the regiment was due 
to a happy solution of these problems. 


TRAINING 


Drill, Schools —During the company 
and battalion periods of garrison train- 
ing, drill for all on the same subjects 
throughout the morning, year after 
vear, is deadly. 





During the company garrison period 
we drilled about an hour for all, con- 
tinuing the drill for backward men 
through the morning. After the first 
hour we sent the balance of the com. 
mand to various schools during the rest 
of the morning. First, there was the 
unit school which served also as an 
orientation course for the next morn- 
ing’s drill. After this, other schools 
took up the rest of the morning except 
on the morning for the regimental as- 
sembly. These latter schools were for 
the purpose of making specialists and 
instructors. From one to four men 
from each unit went to each school, 
where instruction along lines needed in 
the unit was given. There were schools 
in map reading and sketching, machine 
gun mathematics, radio, drill and com- 
mand, training management, signalling, 
gas defense, musketry, and so on. We 
estimated that a noncommissioned of- 
ficer who passed the work in each 
school successfully would not have to 
repeat any one school for five years. 

We organized the recruits into a 
regimental detachment, with an in- 
structor for each eight men, and with 
two sergeants and one officer in general 
charge. We gave a thorough course, 
following a prescribed schedule which 
lasted from eight to twelve weeks, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the recruit. 

Close order drill is given for the pur- 
pose of habit formation. Good or bad 
habits are formed in the exact ratio to 
the manner in which the drill is car- 
ried out. Insist on accuracy, snap, 
promptness. As the drill is short, it 
should be at high pressure. Every of- 
ficer and man on the drill field should 
be at work at all times except when 
the very short rest periods are given. 
Show me a drill field where the officers 
stand around in groups conversing oF 
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talking to a noncommissioned officer, 
and 1 will show you a poorly drilled 
outfit. Officers on the drill field, when 
not actually engaged in giving com- 
mands, should either be closely observ- 
ing the drill as carried out by some 
subordinate, or giving a test to him 
and his command. 

During the company garrison train- 
ing, battalion commanders are on the 
drill field at the beginning of work and 
sufficiently to know what is going on 
and the manner in which officers and 
men are performing duty. They should 
frequently approach an officer and ask 
him to perform some particular ma- 
neuver, noting carefully the manner of 
performance. This not only gives him 
knowledge of progress, but accustoms 
officers and men to inspections. 

The regimental R-3 in no way takes 
over the responsibilities of the bat- 
talion commanders. He is in the drill 
area only sufficiently to note the 
progress and quality of the instruction 
being given and to advise the battalion 
commanders of the policies of the com- 
manding officer. Much of the time he 
is in his office preparing programs, 
criticizing schedules and programs, and 
working out the details of training pol- 
icles. 

The commanding officer should ride 
daily through the command during in- 
struction. He is careful not to inter- 
fere with the instruction, but all are 
made aware that he takes a lively per- 
sonal interest in the work and is per- 
sonally familiar with the progress and 
quality of the instruction. 

Schedules—We required each unit 
to submit weekly schedules two or three 
days in advance of the time they were 
needed. Copies went to the battalion 
commander and to R-3. Each day’s 
work took up some new subject matter 


and included a review of past work. 
We took up certain new paragraphs 
each day until the text had been thor- 
oughly and completely covered. The 
schedule had to give the paragraphs 
for the new work by number. For ex- 
ample, it was not sufficient to say 
“9:10 a. m., close order drill;” but 
“9:10 a. m., close order drill, para- 
graphs 1-12 TR 420-50.” 

Attendance at Drills—It is impor- 
tant that the greatest possible percent- 
age of the command attend all drills. 
At least one day per week we gave the 
company and battalion commanders 
absolutely every man in their organiza- 
tions present and not sick. During the 
entire intensive effort made in prepar- 
ing for rifle marksmanship, pistol 
marksmanship, bayonet qualification, 
and machine gun marksmanship, we ar- 
ranged the work so that the company 
commanders should at all times have 
every man for duty. Other organiza- 
tions did the fatigue, special duty, and 
guard of the command during the pe- 
riods set aside for the units actually at 
work along these lines. Our post had 
two battalions. We did the above 
training by battalion, organizing the 
two machine gun companies as a pro- 
visional training unit. 

During the company training period 
we gave the companies to the battalion 
commanders once a week. Conversely 
the company commanders had their 
companies one day a week during the 
battalion training period. During the 
period for regimental training the bat- 
talion commanders had their compa- 
nies one day per week. 

Headquarters Company Training.— 
We found that a battalion could not 
function properly at the annual corps 
area tactical inspection without a con- 
siderable increase in the battalion head- 
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quarters outfits. At the beginning of 
the company training period we se- 
lected a few intelligent men in each 
company and organized a small bat- 
talion headquarters detachment of 
from seventeen to twenty-one men. 
These men were sent to the headquar- 
ters company of the regiment daily and 
were trained with the various regi- 
mental headquarters company sections. 
By the beginning of the battalion pe- 
riod they were ready for field work and 
were turned over to the battalion com- 
mander together with the very few men 
we could spare from the regimental 
headquarters company sections. To 
run a battalion in a maneuver or a 
fight without these headquarters out- 
fits is like trying to run a railroad with- 
out a telegraph system. After we got 
these detachments trained we had no 
further trouble at corps area inspec- 
tions. 

We also organized and instructed 
platoon and company headquarters de- 
tachments. This left in each company 
one platoon of two small sections. We 
often wished for about forty more men 
per company so as to be able to have 
a maneuvering platoon, but our job 
was to get the best results with what 
we had. We did just that. 

Staff Training—During the latter 
part of the company training period, 
just after the Christmas holidays, we 
organized the entire officer personnel 
of the regiment into regimental and bat- 
talion staff sections. It took about two 
afternoons to cover thoroughly the or- 
ganization and duties of regimental and 
battalion headquarters companies and 
the organization and operation of 
regimental and battalion staffs. During 
a couple of more afternoons we taught 
the mechanics of these companies and 
staff functions, following closely exer- 





cises as given at the Infantry Sehooj 
Then we ran through several days with 
a continuous tactical map exercise 
arranged as to illustrate in detail the 
various phases of staff work. In every 
given situation each member of the 
staff was called upon to perform his 
full work. He learned the things {oy 
which he was responsible. Each learne( 
thoroughly the mechanics of his job, 
He learned to cooperate, and with 
whom to cooperate. He learned to do 
the things necessary to carry out the 
will of the commander, and to use the 
necessary initiative. 

We then ran through another exer- 
cise laid out on a map of the local ter- 
rain. Battalion and regimental head- 
quarters detachments were present wit): 
communications equipment. Battalion 
and regimental headquarters wer 
placed in different buildings. Messages 
had to be sent and handled as in actual 
maneuvers. This completed, we re- 
peated the problem on the ground. At 
the close of this training, both the 
staffs and the headquarters detach- 
ments were well instructed. 

Inspections —Both regimental and 
battalion commanders must _ inspect 
their commands sufficiently to inform 
themselves of the state of training 
The inspections will have the additional 
benefit of making the men accustomed 
to being inspected by higher officers. 
After the first month of company train- 
ing the regimental commander inspects 
some organization each Saturday mor- 
ing. We used the full regimental stall 
and followed closely the method of in- 
spection taught at the Infantry School. 
The first Saturday morning we took 
three rifle companies of one battalion, 


the next three came the next Saturday, 
on the following Saturday we in 
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exer- When you are called to fill the réle 

ter- Of leader of a small patrol, 
ead- You seize your compass, notes and map, 
with Receive your orders, touch your cap, 
ilion With greatest care your men select, _ 
were Their weapons, packs and belts inspect, 
ages Appoint a second in command, 
tual Explain to all how lies the land, 

Te- And what your mission is to be, 

At And where you seek the enemy, 

the Whatever else you have to do, 
ach- And where your men should rendezvous. 

When all these little things are done, 

and Your work, at last, may be begun. 
pect 
orm Inform the outposts of your trip 
ing As softly from our lines you slip, 
nal Choosing a quick yet hidden route 
ned That none may learn you are about. 
ers, With stealthy glance to left and right, 
\in- You hide or run, but seldom fight, 
nets To hostile scouts no time devote, 
rn- For stronger forces, send a note, 
taff Push through your job without delay 

in- And join your chief another way, 
vol. Avoiding thus the awful fate 
™ Of one who gets the “dope” too late. 
- Such frequently feel just as small 
a As those who get no “dope” at all. 
ip- 
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Thoughts on the Effect of Auto- 


Rifles on Organization 


Captain KennetH Know ton, 6th Infantry Reserve 


EVERAL articles in recent numbers 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL have sug- 
gested possible changes in our present 
organization. It occurs to me that, if 
we should adopt a .25-caliber automatic 
or semi-automatic rifle, this would have 
an important effect on the organization, 
especially in the smaller units. 

More automatics mean greater fire 
power. Greater fire power means that 
we can hold or take more ground with 
fewer men—that is, with greater disper- 
sion. Greater dispersion means greater 
difficulty in control. Greater difficulty 
in control means reduction in size of the 
primary units so that control can be re- 
established. 

It is difficult to be specific about the 
effect of automatics on composition of 
the smaller units. In spite of the fact 
that a reduction in caliber, and there- 
fore in weight of the individual round, 
will mean that each soldier can carry 
more cartridges; ammunition supply will 
be the greatest problem. The number of 
carriers, if any, per rifle is something 
that may be hard to determine, except 
by experience. Whether all ammunition 
should be carried into battle by the men, 
or partly in cargo-carrying tanks, de- 
pends on the development of the latter. 
Nevertheless my innate modesty does 
not prevent my putting my own ideas on 
paper. 

It would appear that a squad armed 
with semi-automatic rifles, due to its in- 
creased ground-covering ability, would 
be too much for a corporal to control. 
Therefore, while I would retain our pres- 
ent squad for disciplinary purposes, I 
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would for combat split it into two 
groups—front and rear rank—com- 
manded by the corporal and number 
four of the rear rank, respectively. To 
compensate number four for the burdens 
of his new duties I might resurrect the 
almost forgotten title of lance corporal, 

Each group would be composed of two 
automatic-riflemen, an ammunition car- 
rier and a group leader. The two last 
named would be armed with pistols only, 
and the group leader would also carry 
rifle ammunition. . 

How about a rifle grenadier? Well, | 
can see no reason why a grenade dis- 
charger could not be fitted to a semi- 
automatic rifle as well as to a Spring- 
field, and why one or both of the groups 
could not carry, in addition to their 
other impediments, a discharger and 
some rifle grenades. 

How about our stand-by, the bayo- 
net? My answer to that is that a .25- 
caliber automatic rifle should be light 
enough to permit the attaching of our 
old favorite. 

Rifles for the leader and carrier? 
More weight, less ammunition. The 
group should always stay together, and 
the automatic-riflemen can take effec- 
tive care of distant dangers. 

And bayonets for the group leader 
and the carrier? Their pistols would be 
enough for close fighting. The trusty 
steel is a great morale breeder. Suppose 
you were to engage in a duel to the death 
with some other enlightened fellow crea- 
ture, starting at 10 feet or 10 miles 
apart; one of you is to have a pistol 
with seven cartridges and the other 4 
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rifle and bayonet—no ammunition. You 
have the choice of weapons. Which 
would vou take? ; 
nosed of non-present objectors with a 
few well-chosen (?) sentences, let us re- 
‘urn to my four-man group and see how 
will dispose itself on the future field 
of battle. 

For offense, the two riflemen and the 
sroup leader should deploy as at present, 
with 5 vards or perhaps a little less be- 
‘ween them. The leader would be in the 
center and a trifle to the rear; his main 
duty should be fire control. The ammu- 
nition carrier would be behind and 
slightly to one side of the leader; he 
should wateh for orders from the section 
commander. In an advance by rushes 


the group might go forward as a unit, 
supported by the fire of adjoining 
groups, or one rifleman might be sent 


forward at a time while the other con- 
tinued the fire. The whole object of the 
advance should be to get the automatics 
forward. If a rifleman should be killed, 
the carrier would take over his weapon. 
If the leader, or carrier, should be 
wounded, the riflemen would take from 
the casualty’s pouches what ammunition 
they could carry and continue the ad- 
vance. Groups should be separated by 


20 or 30 yards. This would give the 
gro) some maneuver room and permit 
it to take better advantage of cover. 

In addition, this formation would 


lend itself handily to our old German 
iriend—infiltration. This form of at- 
tack would be very effective against 
lightly held defensive positions where 
only a small proportion of the ground 
might be physieally occupied by troops. 
Two or three groups, in shell holes be- 
ind an enemy’s line of resistance, would 
prove a considerable embarrassment, 
and because of their great fire power 


they would be difficult to dislodge. Mod- 
ern methods of using smoke would be a 
material assistance in this form of at- 
tack. 

As regards defense, I have read some 
place that the fire-power of our present 
Browning equals approximately that of 
the remainder of the squad. A .25 cali- 
ber semiautomatic should come close to 
this. Therefore a group containing two 
such rifles should almost equal the fire- 
power of our present squad, with the 
added advantage that because of its 
smaller size it would be less visible and 
could take better advantage of the 
ground. If the above reasoning is cor- 
rect, the four-man group should be able 
to defend a front nearly as large as our 
present squad. Using this as a basis, 
the groups could be assigned positions 
approximating those given the larger 
unit—a great saving in men per yard of 
front. 

Now for the section organization. It 
would seem that the formation for of- 
fense should control the size of this unit. 
A group of four men covers a 10-yard 
actual front. With a 20-yard interval 
between groups, a group would be re- 
sponsible for 30 yards. Four groups, or 
two squads, would mean a front of 120 
yards, or about the same front covered 
by our present section. This would seem 
to be about the limit of effective con- 
trol; therefore our new section should be 
composed of two squads, a section 
leader, and a section guide—a total of 
eighteen men. The fire-power of the 
new section should at least equal the old, 
with perhaps a balance in favor of the 
new formation. On the defensive our 
four groups should be able to cover at 
least as much ground as, if not more 
than, our present three squads. 

There would be no reason for chang- 
ing the number of sections in a platoon 
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or the number of platoons in a company, 
so by merely doing a little multiplica- 
tion and addition we get the following 
table: 


Men 

SD las orn ni, win in eat oath 18 

One platoon (2 sections)................ 36 

Plus platoon headquarters: 

es ee ee ee 1 
Platoon sermeamt .... 6.2... ccc cecces 1 
2 OS, EN a eS ae 4 

— 6 

2 eee eer rrr 42 

py ee eS ee eee ee 3 

126 

Plus company headquarters, say......... 14 

RO, COMING fon sick endnkaas sam 140 


This gives us a company of a size 
which I believe is now standard in the 
German service, so at least we are not 
out of line with some fairly consistent 
thinkers on military formations. 

I shall not speculate on the formation 
of battalions and regiments, as other ele- 
ments besides the auto-rifle would enter 
into their composition. I have, however, 
a suggestion as to machine guns. 

Most advocates of the .25-caliber au- 
tomatic agree that one obstacle to their 
adoption would be the fact that the cali- 
ber of our present machine gun is about 
perfect for its present uses, and there- 
fore two types of ammunition would 
have to be supplied to troops. I think 
that this handicap would have to be as- 
sumed and that we should not give up 
our present powerful weapon for a 
lighter one. It does seem, however, that 
a platoon of light guns (.25-caliber) 
would be an addition to the battalion 
organization. This gun would be light, 


i, 


could be air cooled like the Frene) 
Hotchkiss, would have tripod mounting 
and could be more easily carried for. 
ward by man power than our present 
guns. In other words, it would be the 
gun of guns to go forward with attack- 
ing Infantry. 

I doubt if our present Browning could 
be surpassed for barrage work and for 
fire from or near the line of departure: 
and, of course, on the defense it is 9 
weapon without peer. It is, however, 
heavy for men to carry, and mules are 
rather vulnerable articles. Therefore, 
if we are going to change our rifles we 
might find it well to change a few of our 
machine guns, too, so that we could get 
the advantage of increased mobility. 
Who can tell? Perhaps the heavier guns 
could be best organized into a regi- 
mental machine gun company. This 
would give the higher commander a 
great reserve of fire-power directly un- 
der hand, while the battalion comman- 
der, having only the lighter guns, would 
not have to vex his soul with two kinds 
of ammunition. 

In studying this question, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that, if we sub- 
stitute an auto-rifle for our present 
Springfield, a certain per cent of them 
are bound to be out of action due to 
stoppages. 

Because of the many angles and dil- 
ficulties involved in the question, I be- 
lieve the relationship of automatics to 
organization is well worth considerable 
study, and any great changes, either in 
our rifles or our formations, should not 
be made without careful examination 
into the possible effects of the one upon 
the other. 





















































HE ECOLE MILITAIRE, found- 
ed in January, 1751, by an edict 
of Louis XV, its existence, 
curiously enough, to two civilians, the 
financier Paris-Duverney and the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour. 

The idea, however, is much older and 
originated with a soldier, Captain La 
Noué, a famous Huguenot leader dur- 
ing the Religious Wars of the sixteenth 
In those days a candidate 
for commission in the army served his 
apprenticeship according to his rank 
in the corps of pages, in the House- 
hold troops, in the Gendarmerie, or as 
a cadet in a regiment or even abroad. 
La Noué, rich in experience, came to 
the conclusion that these young men, 
during their apprenticeship, were most 
oiten instructed by debauched men, 
and depraved themselves instead of be- 
ing well trained. He proposed in his 
* Discours Politiques et Miulitaires” to 
establish four military academies in 
Paris, Lyon, Bordeaux, and Angers, 
with a view to a special and methodi- 
cal system of training of which he 
drew up a bold, rational, and complete 
plan. 

































owes 


century. 


His proposition, due probably to the 
expense involved, was not considered 
by either Henry III or Henry IV, even 
though the latter had been his com- 
panion in arms and thoroughly appre- 
ciated his soldierly qualities. 

Richelieu was the first to create a 
special military school, but his weak 
attempt met with no success. It was 
not before the middle of the eighteenth 
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century that the idea of a specialized 
military training, which had originated 
in France and had been applied in 
Prussia and Russia, was taken up again 
in the country of its origin. 

In the month of January, 1751, the 
celebrated financier, Paris-Duverney, 
succeeded in carrying out this plan af- 
ter patient efforts, and thanks to the 
enthusiastic support of Madame de 
Pompadour. The latter saw in the 
creation of an establishment, main- 
tained by the king and reserved for 
orphaned and impoverished young 
noblemen, an opportunity to secure 
popularity for the sovereign, as had 
been the case for the institution of the 
Invalides founded by Louis XIV, and 
of the school for impoverished young 
ladies of noble birth which Madame 
de Maintenon had established at Saint- 
Cyr. 

For many years Paris-Duverney 
had been in contact with officers of the 
army and knew at first hand the in- 
sufficiency of their military education. 
Furthermore, at this particular time 
Louis XV was at outs with the clergy, 
parliament, and the people; 
quently it was good polities to secure 
the loyalty of the nobility and the 
military. 

He had spent a great part of his life 
in the field as an army contractor, and 
in this lucrative profession had amassed 
immense wealth. He also had real ca- 
pacity for dealing with military ques- 
tions and, having considerable influ- 
ence, he was able to win over to his 


conse- 


‘Translated by Major Sumner Waite, Infantry. 
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point of view the ministers of War, 
Finance, and Foreign Affairs. 

Advised in regard as to technical de- 
tails by his friend, Marshal de Saxe, 
father-in-law of the Crown-Prince of 
France, Paris-Duverney presented to 
the king a long and carefully prepared 
study. He had had a great deal of 
experience in public finance, for it was 
he who had liquidated the disastrous 
financial system of the Scotchman, 
John Law. Because of this fact he 
was able to break down the resistance 
of his sovereign, who had been con- 
vinced like everyone else of the neces- 
sity of such a reform, but who, up to 
this time, had stood aghast at the ex- 
pense involved. 

The Ecole Militaire therefore 
founded in order to insure the recruit- 
ment of trained officers and at the same 
time to aid the impoverished nobility, 
to whom the profession of arms had 
always been a natural career. That 
the foundation of the school was due 
to politics, vanity, and feminine wiles 
is of little importance; these elements 
are often responsible for the creation 
of many a great work. 


was 


The students, numbering 500, wer 
admitted between the ages of eight and 
eleven. They were selected from tho 
of noble blood; that is to say, four 
generations of the nobility on the pa- 
ternal side. Graduated between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty, they re- 
ceived a pension of 200 livres in orde 
to keep up the dignity of their rank 
and were assigned as second lieutenants 
to regiments in the army or to the 
royal navy. 

Paris-Duverney, the author of the 
project attributed to Louis XV, drew 
up with his own hand the edict of the 
foundation, which was preceded by an 
extremely clear statement of the rea- 
sons for the establishment of the school. 

Madame de Pompadour had already 
declared herself as a patroness of let- 
ters and arts of the reign, and it was 
due to her influence and that of her 
brother, the Marquis de Marigny (Di- 
rector of Buildings and Fine Arts), 
that Gabriel was charged with the con- 
struction of the building. This famous 
architect was the designer of the Place 
de la Concorde, the Chateau de Com- 
piégne, the Petit Trianon, and was noW 
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ymissioned to raise on the Plain of 
nelle, not far from the Invalides, 
magnificent monument which was 
to the world the munifi- 
ce of Louis XV. 

Ecole Militaire was begun in 
| finished in 1774 according to 
e plans drawn up by Gabriel and un- 
ler the direction of numerous cele- 
among whom were 
the gallery of the 
Palais Royal, and Brongniart, archi- 
the Paris Bourse. 

Great artists such as the sculptors 
ajou and Verbeckt, the painters Ou- 


Li pice, Taraval., 


nro m 


yrated i chitects, 


Louis, creator of 


and others, 
orked on the decorations of this im- 
ing edifice, of which the salon of the 
the grand staircase, the li- 
ind the chapel are in a perfect 
( preservation and constitute the 
ost remarkable parts of the building. 
‘he royal treasury, heavily burdened 
the costs of the Seven Years’ War, 
inable to pay the builders. At 
: point Madame de Pompadour did 
esitate to sacrifice a year of her 
e in order to insure the steady 
ess of the work. 
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THE SALON DES MARECHAUX 
At present used by Marshal Foch 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR TO PARIS- 
DUVERNEY, MAY 3, 1755 
“No, most assuredly my dear ‘nigaud’ 
(Paris-Duverney), I will not allow this 
project to fail, a project which will im- 
mortalise the king, bring happiness io 
the nobility and make known to pos- 
terity my attachment for the State and 
His Majesty. I told Gabriel today to 
re-employ enough laborers to assure 
the completion of the work. My reve- 
nue for the year has not yet been re- 
ceived; however, I shall use the whole 
of it in order to pay the workmen. I 
don’t know where I shall find security 
for my loan, but I shall risk gladly 
100,000 livres for the happiness of 

those poor children.” 

Although the 
nator of the Ecole Militaire, she served 
Paris- 


she was not origi- 


as the which 


Duverney was able to build it. 


instrument by 
Con- 
sequently it can to a large extent be 
this 
in foreign affairs, the great designs did 


credited to her. In instance, as 


not originate with her, yet she often 
proved to be the indispensable medium 
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through which matters of state were 
launched. 

She died in 1764 before seeing the 
completion of the work that she had 
so generously supported. Paris-Du- 
verney, who had been named Director 
of the Hétel Royal de l’Ecole Militaire, 
died in 1770 and was buried in the 
erypt of the chapel. 

Even though the Ecole Militaire was 
constructed at a time when there were 
many magnificent buildings, contem- 
porary critics declared it to be “re- 
markable for its beauty of construc- 
tion and arrangement in view of the 
purpose for which it is designed.” 

The brilliant organization of the es- 
tablishment was equal to its outer mag- 
nificence, for the professors were chosen 
with the greatest care and included 
such names as Laplace, Monge, and 
Legendre. The maitre d’armes had 
taught fencing to Louis XV, and the 
riding master made his school of equi- 
tation the best in Europe. 

An army of servants maintained the 
vast establishment where the pension- 
naires of the king were treated with 
great liberality. They did not imag- 
ine in those days that young men 
should be trained in the art of war 
among unpleasant surroundings, thus 
losing their sense of taste together with 
the sight of beautiful things. It was 
already a great progress to have im- 
posed special training, discipline, and 
boarding school life upon young men 
who up to that time had obtained their 
commissions by mere right of birth. 
But the Ecole Militaire, though con- 
stituting a step forward, was not in 
this true sense a military school; for 
example, after a short time the course 
of tactics was abolished as being un- 
necessary. 

Therefore, in 1776, at the beginning 


of the reign of Louis XVI, the Coy; 
de Saint-Germain, Minister of Wa; 
finding the school too expensive, de. 
cided to abolish it and divide the stud. 
ents among the royal schools in the 
provinces. He reestablished it, how. 
ever, less than a year later, but this 
time as the Ecole. Superieure Militaire 
to which only the best students from the 
royal schools in the provinces were ad- 
mitted. It was because of this reason 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, after four 
years at Brienne, entered the schoo! 
October 22, 1784, graduated one year 
later with the rank of second lieuten- 
ant, and was assigned to the La Fére 
regiment of artillery stationed at Val- 
ence-sur-le-Rhoéne. 

Though Napoleon’s year there is 
rarely recalled, it was characterized by 
several important events that had an 
influence on the life of the future em- 
peror. While attending the school, he 
learned of the death of his father, 
Charles Bonaparte, and it was in the 
school chapel that he was confirmed 
by the Archbishop of Paris. It was 
there, also, that he made one of his 
most faithful friends, Alexandre de: 
Mazis, whom he appointed admini- 
strator of the imperial furniture. At 
the same time he made two irrecon- 
cilable enemies, scions of the old no- 
bility, Le Picard de Phélippaux, who 
held him in check at the Siege of Saint- 
Jean d’Are and almost put an end to 
his glorious career, and Picot de Pee- 
caduc, who became technical adviser to 
Schwarzenburg in the Austrian Army. 

Napoleon always maintained an ai- 
fection for the Ecole Militaire and, 
when he became Consul, established 
his headquarters at the school. It 1s 
also in this district, outside of the 
ramparts of Paris, that he dreamed 0! 
extending his capital; and it is in front 
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Count of the Ecole Militaire, on the oppo- 
i Wa: site bank of the Seine, connected with 
ve, de. the Champ de Mars by the Pont d’léna, 
€ stud- that he had planned to build the palace 


of his son, the king of Rome, overlook- 
ing the imperial city. 

On April 1, 1788, on the eve of the 
French revolution, the school was sup- 
pressed a second time and was trans- 
formed into a storehouse for wheat and 
Later it was occupied by the 


in the 
, how. 
It this 
llitaire 
om the 
re ad- 


reason flour. 


few staff corps, and finally served as quar- 
school ters for the revolutionary cavalry. 

» Year Pillaged on August 10, 1792, it was 
suten. occupied by Bonaparte in 1795, and for 
. Fere a very short time in 1818 it once more 
» Val- became a military school. From the 


Restoration, during the Monarchy of 


re jis July and under the Second Empire, it 
ed by served as a garrison for the Guard and 
d an Staff, until 1870. 


Due to the disaster of 1870, the re- 
organization of the French Army went 


> em- 
y1, he 


ther. forward rapidly—for it seems easier to 
n the draw lessons from defeat, while victory, 
rmed on the contrary, often weakens the 


spirit of progress. The recruiting law 
was voted July 27, 1872, followed by 
the law of territorial reorganization in 
July, 1873, and finally by the law gov- 
erning cadres and effectives, March 13, 
1875. 


Was 
f his 
des 


nini- 


no- The reorganization of the general 
who staff corps, composed of several hun- 
‘int- dred officers who were held responsible 
1 to ior the defeat of 1870, was a difficult 
Der. problem to solve. Finally, however, 
r to the Minister ‘of War, General de Cis- 
my. sey, wearied by the interminable dis- 
af- cussions of the subject, in agreement 
nd. with his chief of staff, General Castel- 
hed nau, ordained by the decree of Jan- 
t is uary 28, 1876, that special courses of 


study would be instituted, which were 
of to be a prelude to the establishment of 
the Eeole Supérieure de Guerre. 


Prior to this date the staff officers of 
the French army had formed a closed 
body of graduates of Saint-Cyr or the 
Polytechnique, just as may choose to- 
day the infantry, cavalry or artillery. 
They remained on the staff until they 
were retired or promoted to the grade 
Sf general. The main fault in the sys- 
tem lay in the fact that officers were 
admitted to the staff corps too young, 
which had a uniform of its own and in 
which they had no experience with 
troops and during their whole careers 
no opportunity to correct this short- 
coming. 

In planning the new courses, Gen- 
eral de Cissey and General Castelnau 
desired to give advanced instructions 
to the largest possible number of young 
officers, who in turn could put their 
training into practice with troops, and 
thus fit themselves for high command. 
The new institution became primarily 
a school of higher military studies, and 
secondarily a staff school. Under cer- 
tain conditions of seniority it was open 
through examination to all officers 
from the grade of second lieutenant 
to that of captain, inclusive. Each 
officer kept the uniform of his branch 
of the army and was distinguished 
from his comrades only by the aiguil- 
lettes and the forked lightning insignia 
on the collar, diminishing to some ex- 
tent the feeling of antipathy between 
line officers and staff officers. 

While the staff school functioned in 
the Quarter de Sens, which is now the 
residence of Marshal Foch in the Rue 
de Grenelle, the new courses were held 
not far away in the eastern wing of 
the Invalides, and both organizations 
were placed at first under the same 
command. 

In 1878, General Lewal was placed 
at the head of this new organization, 
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to which he gave the name of Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre, and which he 
transferred to its present residence at 
the Ecole Militaire. The appointment 
of General Lewal to this post met with 
the approval of the entire army. He 
laid the foundation of this great school 
and was largely responsible for the law 
of March 20, 1880, which suppressed 
the staff corps and created the staff 
service. 

The program of instruction of Gen- 
eral Lewal was essentially practical. 
It was based on the teaching of applied 
tactics, that is to say of the rules of 
employment of the various arms, and 
by so doing revolutionized higher mili- 
tary instruction. Each problem was 
approached in four different ways; 
first, by mere reasoning; second, the 
solution thus obtained was tested in 
relation to similar historical facts; 
then it was compared to usual solu- 
tions adopted among the different 
armies of other countries, which con- 
stituted the critical study of the prob- 
lem; and finally it was studied practi- 
cally on the terrain. 

General Lewal was admirably assist- 
ed by an excellent corps of instructors. 
Among them we may mention such re- 


i 


markable men as Major Maillard, ang 
General Bonnal, who brought int 
prominence the study of strategy. |) 
1896, Major Foch, General Bonna)’s 
assistant, replaced the latter and ep. 
phasized still more the practical and 
correct side of the teaching of general 
tactics of the combined arms. From 
1908 to 1911 he reappeared in the 
school, the command of which was 
given to him by M. Clémenceau de- 
spite a kind of political prejudice 
against him in official circles. 

To Foch is due the creation of the 
Centre des Hautes Etudes Militaires, 
better known as the School of Mar- 
shals, which, functioning in the same 
building, is open to selected colonels 
and brigadier generals. Together with 
Napoleon, he has contributed most to 
the fame of this great monument 
erected by Gabriel on the Champ-de- 
Mars. Others, too, have contributed 
to its renown; namely, Marshals Pe- 
tain and Fayolle, the Generals Lan- 
rezac, Langle de Cary, Maistre, Maud- 
‘*huy, Guillaumat, Dubois, Buat, and 
Debeney. These men, by their teaching 
and training of officers, have enabled 
France to perform an inestimable serv- 
ice to the entire world. 















Laughter as a Weapon 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


OTHING is too absurd to succeed at least once. 

It is a fact that the Mamelukes once turned tail 
from an assault on the French in Egypt upon hearing 
the roars of laughter with which Napoleon’s veterans 
greeted the command “En quarré, les anes et les 
savants au milieu” (“Form squares, with asses and men 


of science in the center’). 
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d, and 
: into 
y. In 
mnal’s 
d em. 
l and 
enera] 
From 
1 the 


SUPPRESSIONS 

pre as men do, members of a so- 
cial body, it is impossible to allow 

‘he primitive instinets free rein; to do 


Was 4 would disrupt society. The social 
1 de- orvanization surrounds itself with many 
udice -afegcuards and taboos which serve as 


japriers to instinetive desires. Thus we 


the have etiquette, social codes of various 
uires, sorts, codes of morality, sportsmanship, 
Mar- vnd the like. All of these, plus our laws, 
same repress the free action of the instincts. 
mels It may be noted that the pressure which 
with causes the individual to follow these so- 


t to 
ent 


ial codes comes from his desire to re- 
iain the good opinion of his associates. 
[In other words, we find the primitive 
instincts opposed and moulded by the 
herd instinet. 

The result of these codes is that the 
primitive instinets are being constantly 


-(e- 
ited 
Pe- 
an- 


ud- 


ind repressed, or only allowed to express 
ing themselves in a manner sanctioned by 
led society. This thwarting of instinctive 


rV- promptings causes a mental stress. Al- 


‘owing the instinet no expression may 
cause an actual mental pain. Instincts 
are repressed when the individual does 
not allow himself to think of the thought 
‘hat is being constantly thrust into con- 
~clousness, on the ground that it is im- 
woral, disloyal, unsportsmanlike, or un- 
uulitary. Unremitting and rigid sup- 
pression of such thoughts may force 
el completely out of the conscious 
und. The individual may never real- 
ize ‘iat he has sueh thoughts or desires. 
They are pressed down until they be- 
role a part of the unconscious mind— 
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the secondary unconscious, as Tansley 
calls it, or the subconscious as it is la- 
beled by Freud. 

But one can never completely efface 
an instinct, though all thoughts prompt- 
ed by it are suppressed. Repressed, the 
instinct gathers greater force, and al- 
ways it struggles for expression. It does 
not atrophy, although it may become 
diffused and follow many devious paths 
to gain its ends. The sex instinct, for 
example, denied its natural outlet, 
pushes into consciousness by tortuous 
channels. Dammed, it floods the other 
channels of the mind and so seeps into 
consciousness. This will explain the 
spinsters who rigorously repress any 
thought remotely connected with the 
physical side of sex, but find an unholy 
pleasure in gossiping about the sexual 
frailties. of others; and the scandal- 
mongers who impute to others what, 
subconsciously, they would delight to do 
in the same situation. It also explains 
the prude, whose repression of sex 
causes the instinct to become diffused 
until it gathers to itself so many mental 
elements in the sex complex of the con- 
scious mind that even the most innocent 
remark suggests a salacious thought. 
The prude thinks the speaker had the 
same image in mind that the words 
aroused in his own. 

When the normal promptings of the 
sex instinct have been so strenuously 
repressed that they do not appear in the 
conscious mind, and the desire which 
prompted them is unfelt in conscious- 
ness, the result is a suppressed complex. 


Continued from the Inrantry Journau for October, 1928. See also “Psychology in the 
hy Captain Burns, in the Ixrantrry Journat for September, 1928. 
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The desire prompted by the instinct has 
been pushed completely out of con- 
sciousness, and with it go the mental 
items tied together in that particular 
complex by the effect of that instinct. 
This is a complex in the Freudian sense. 
The most common repressed complexes 
are those that have for a core a strong 
desire based on a powerful instinct, 
which desire clashes with the moral or 
conventional code. A great many re- 
pressed complexes are sexual in charac- 
ter. Some have fear for a center and are 
quite common in war time. 

The individual who possesses a re- 
pressed complex is totally oblivious to 
it, so completely has he barred it from 
his mind. But there is a constant men- 
tal pressure to force the thoughts into 
consciousness. Often in sleep, when the 
will is in abeyance, the repressed desire 
comes up as a dream, sometimes sym- 
bolical in character. Thus the case re- 
lated by one psychologist. A woman 
hated her husband, but constantly re- 
pressed all such thoughts as immoral, 
until she brought on a repressed com- 
plex, whose center was an intense aver- 
sion to her husband. Accordingly she 
had several dreams which perplexed her. 
In each she dreamed of seeing the fu- 
neral of a neighbor, and was filled with 
joy at the sight. She felt ashamed of 
her unnatural feeling, and puzzled, for 
she had no reason to rejoice at the de- 
mise of a man who was little more than 
an acquaintance. The truth came out 
under psycho-analysis. The man had a 
resemblance to her husband, and the 
dream was but an expression of her un- 
conscious wish or desire to be rid of her 
husband; hence the joy. The soldier in 
campaign dreams of home, childhood’s 
haven of safety, and thus releases the 
desire which he is constantly repressing 
during the day—the desire to get away 


— 


from danger. Many of us have ha) 
dreams in which it is easy to discern tip 
desire that has been repressed durin, 
the day. A little frank introspectigy 
will quickly disclose that. 

The “inferiority complex,” aboy 
which there is much talk these days, \ 
another example of a repressed comple; 
A knowledge of the workings of thi: 
complex is of value to the leader of men 
An inferiority complex is the feeling |) 
an individual that he is inferior to his 
associates. This feeling is not a cop- 
scious one. It once existed in conscious. 
ness, it is true, but it has been represse( 
until it becomes a part of the secondary 
consciousness. Thus the feeling become: 
the core of a repressed complex. Prin- 
cipally it manifests itself by the efforts 
of the individual to assure himself and 
to prove to others that he is fully the 
equal of anyone. This urge to prove lis 
equality may be strong enough to carry 
him to prominence in athletics, the pro- 
fessions, business, or the Army. How- 
ever, the individual is never conscious 
of the force that is constantly driving 
him on to each new endeavor. 

It is important to recognize that an 
inferiority complex has no connection 
with a person’s ability. He may be ex- 
ceedingly able or actually inferior, bu 
the feeling is a product apart from his 
intrinsic worth. Nor does the indivi- 
ual consciously believe himself to be in- 
ferior. In fact his conscious mind may 
be logically convinced of his superiority, 
but logic makes little impression on thie 
instinetive feeling of inferiority in tie 
unconscious mind. 

A few obvious symptoms of an in- 
feriority complex are: a hunger fo! 
praise, boasting and conceited talk, 0! 
open display of power or authority 
The officer who is exceedingly jealou: 
of the prerogatives of his rank display: 
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—— 
yother typical symptom. The individ- 
yal who rises to a position of authority 


Ve had 
eM thie 


during and flagrantly abuses it, the social snob, 
ection ‘he business man who demands servility 

of his subordinates, all display marks 
abou of an inferiority complex. In each case 
ay, is ‘he individual must be given proofs of 
mples his superiority in order to silence the in- 
oF this ver voice that constantly warns him 
=e that he is inferior. 
me by The genesis of an inferiority complex 
to his is found in childhood or early youth. 
— Perhaps the person was a sickly child or 
_ lacked the physical strength of his play- 
ee, mates. He soon realized his physical 
Pilar inferiority, and sinee physical ability is 
_— the only thing that greatly counts with 
Prin- children, this gave rise to a general feel- 
Mtort ing of inferiority. This feeling may 
f and persist into adult life, but, since the 
+ thought that one is inferior is unpleas- 
ve hiis “ss 

ant, it is repressed and becomes the core 
ogy of a repressed complex. It is a psychic 
_ scar of childhood. No matter to what 
aor honors the individual may attain, he 
a never rids himself of the unconscious 


feeling of inferiority. 
An inferiority complex, when not too 


it an : 
pronounced, is not a grave defect. It 


acts as a spur to drive the individual to 
ol greater and greater accomplishments in 
bu order to demonstrate his equality to 
= lumself and to others. To this feeling 
og some psychologists attribute the rise of 
coal Theodore Roosevelt, who, as everyone 
% knows, was a sickly child. Real ability 
ty with a dash of an inferiority complex, 
the 'o make the individual humble in mind, 
- is a good receipt for greatness. 

in- MENTAL CONFLICT 

\n instinetive urge that is rigidly re- 
" pressed causes mental pain. A conflict 
t 


tion dietated by another. 


Within the mind arises when the action 
urged by one instinet clashes with the 
If one an- 


alyzes the instincts, it will be found that 
the primitive ones, sex, self-preserva- 
tion, and nutrition, seldom interfere 
with one another to cause mental con- 
flict. When one instinct has the floor, 
so to speak, the others are in abeyance. 
But the herd instinct constantly 
clashes with and curbs the expression 
of the other instincts, For instance, the 
policeman faced by a gun-man has an 
instinctive urge to run from the danger. 
He also knows that to run will earn him 
the scorn of his fellows and forfeit the 
respect of the community. This good 
regard of the herd is dearer than life 
itself. Mere living without the approval! 
of the herd is unthinkable. Conse- 
quently, he stands his ground and shoots 
it out with the gun-man. Here we have 
a mental conflict between two instine- 
tive impulses. Since the mental battle 
is of short duration it is called an “acute 
conflict.” 
Take another and quite common con- 
flict. An individual may find himself 
in love with one forbidden to him by 
the social or religious code. Within the 
mind a conflict occurs between the herd 
and the sex instinct. One must be re- 
pressed constantly, and this causes men- 
tal pain. The individual may repress 
his moral or religious scruples, and al- 
low the powerful sex instinct to dictate 
his actions; or may repress the urge of 
the sex instinct, and conduct himself in 
a manner approved by his social group. 
In either event there is a mental con- 
flict, a conflict that is sometimes disas- 
trous, since it is carried on over long 
periods of time and produces a terrific 
mental tension. This is a “chronic con- 
flict.” 

It is true that the individual may out- 
wardly conform to the code, but illicitly 
allow his sex instinct expression. This 
does not bring relief from the tension, 
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nor peace of mind. Momentarily it 
may bring relief, but a feeling of guilt is 
the natural concomitant. For an in- 
stinct allowed expression temporarily 
loses its energy, and the conflicting in- 
stinct promptly makes its presence 
known by the feeling of guilt or the 
gnawing of remorse. 

The shell-shock cases of the World 
War give a vivid picture of the results 
of mental conflict. Some of them, per- 
haps, were the result of actual rupture 
of nerve tissue by the concussion of an 
exploding shell, but the vast majority 
followed wholly from chronic mental 
conflict. The military took many a 
sensitive civilian and, in the process of 
training, made him one of a closely in- 
tegrated herd—an army. Being sensi- 
tive, such an individual valued the 
opinion of his herd highly. He was 
eager to show his oneness with the herd 
and to earn the good opinion of the lead- 
ers; and he was desperately afraid of 
doing anything that would earn the dis- 
approval of the herd or bar him from 
the pleasant associations. On the other 
hand, his sensitive nature made him ex- 
tremely susceptible to the bloody hor- 
rors of war. 

Then what happened? This highly 
sensitive individual was thrown into the 
center of the world’s greatest war; 
scenes of horror and death surrounded 
him on every side; and the instinct of 
self-preservation day and night clam- 
ored for expression, urged him to run 
from it all. But to shrink would earn 
him the condemnation of the herd; he 
would no longer be an honored member. 
The result was a chronic conflict and a 
tremendous mental strain. Slowly the 
man’s mentality disintegrated. Twitch- 
ing lips, blinking eyes, trembling hands, 
forgetfulness, ghastly dreams, loss of 
memory or even complete mental blank- 


ness or actual physical illness—one », 
all testified to the terrific inner battle 
Then some great shock occurred. Per. 
haps a dear friend was blown to bits yy 
a shell, or he experienced an exception. 
ally vicious bombardment. The strain 
was too great, the collapse came, an 
the hospital received another “shel 
shock” case. He could truthfully be 
labeled a casualty of a mental war. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF UNCONSCIOUS 
ACTIVITY 


The unconscious mind plays tricks on 
us all. It is accountable for many slips 
of the tongue. We all unconsciously be- 
tray our inner and unconscious desires 
by such slips. In this we are like the 
small boy who was sitting on the hobby 
horse with his little visitor, a position 
uncomfortable for both. “If one of us 
gets off,” said he, politely, “there would 
be more room for me.” 

Often adults make such egregious 
slips of the tongue and regard them as 
embarrassing accidents. They are not 
always accidents, but often an uncon- 
scious desire which in an unguarded 
moment betrays itself. 

Forgetfulness is not always, as is 
often thought, a negative process. True, 
some items make such a small impress 
on the mind that they actually drop out 
of it, but there is such a thing as active 
forgetting. The mind avoids considera- 
tion of anything distasteful to it. Wit- 
ness how little we think of the inevitable 
death and dissolution which awaits us 
all. In the smaller things of life the 
mind shows the same shrinking {rom 
mental disagreeableness. If we liave 
something distasteful te do, it will very 
easily slip out of the mind—be forgot- 
ten. The cause of this is the desire oi 
the mind to avoid something disagree- 
able. The seat of this desire is the un- 
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conscious, and the unconscious actively 

nterposes a barrier to entrance of this 

onpleas: nt item into consciousness. Al- 

though ‘he eonduet of the individual 

eannot be explained by hedonism, the 

tion of the mind is entirely hedonistic 
it seeks pleasure and avoids pain. 

Forgetfulness also oecurs when the 
unconscious seeks pleasure. The person 
who often forgets an article—book, um- 
brella, cigarette case—at the home of a 
friend, unconsciously betrays his pleas- 
ive in the associations there. He lays 
‘he article to one side during his visit, 
and when he arises to leave the uncon- 
scious mind bars the thought of that 
article from entering his consciousness, 
for if the article is left behind a good 
excuse will exist for returning and re- 
newing the pleasant association. 

In many other ways the unconscious 
For instance, a charming 
voung lady sat alone, flanked by two 
empty chairs. A young man, smitten 
by the lady’s charms, entered the room 
and seated himself beside her after care- 
fully placing his hat and overcoat on 
the other empty chair instead of on the 
convenient hat stand. He did it un- 
thinkingly, he would say, and perhaps 
he would resent any other explanation 
of his action; but the truth is that he 
desired the young lady for himself, and 
by lis uneonscious action made it im- 
possible for any one to occupy the other 
chair and interrupt. 

Take another example that often 

occurred to the writer. A man 
came home to dinner after a harassing 
day and was faced with the necessity 
0! returning to his work in the evening. 
When he entered the front door he 
absent-mindedly locked it behind him. 
Thus he unwittingly gave expression 
to his inner desire to remain in his 
home for the evening. 

Or take the case of the man who had 


petrayvs us. 


to attend a social function, although 
he would rather have spent the evening 
at home. He retired to replace a soiled 
collar, but after taking off the collar 
he absent-mindedly, as he would say, 
continued the process, and when he 
came out of his brown study it was 
to find that he was almost completely 
undressed. In an unguarded moment 
the unconscious, which was the seat of 
his desire to avoid going out, took con- 
trol and expressed this desire by pre- 
paring him for bed, which was his in- 
ward wish. 

The neurasthenic woman who is al- 
ways ill, though the physician can find 
nothing organically wrong, shows the 
workings of an unconscious desire for 
attention. To be ill brings kindly con- 
sideration, immediate attention and 
the center of the household stage. The 
sickness is purely mental, is uncurable 
by physical means, and attacks will 
come very readily when the woman 
feels neglected or wants more atten- 
tion. 

In all the above illustrations the 
subject is completely unconscious of 
the hidden motive or desire. The vis- 
itor blames his poor memory, the sick 
lady her nerves, and the others their 
absent-mindedness; whereas in all cases 
the unconscious mind has been trying 
to attain its concealed desires. The 
reader may analyze his own slips of 
the tongue, his own forgetting and ab- 
sent-minded actions, and quite prob- 
ably he will discern the hidden desires 
that produced the ludicrous or perplex- 
ing results. However, since it is often 
difficult to be honest in our own intro- 
spection, such examples may be more 
readily discerned in our friends. 


TYPES OF THINKING 


Hitherto we have considered the 
structure of the mind and how the 
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parts interact to produce certain kinds 
of conduct. It will be well now to 
consider how the mind functions as a 
whole. A few general principles stand 
out. First is the fact that the mind 
yearns for certitude. There is a human 
desire to be certain of the answer to 
every problem. The second and a very 
important principle is that this cer- 
tainty which the mind desires is not 
the product of rational thinking, but 
is gained only by a non-rational proc- 
ess. The individual never feels as cer- 
tain of an opinion that he has gained 
by pure reason as he is of one that he 
has gained without the use of the reas- 
oning process. 

To illustrate, the solution of a tacti- 
cal problem is never sure in one’s mind, 
even after hours of study. This is be- 
‘ause the conclusion has been reached 
after a process of rational thought. 
Hence it has so little the appearance 
of truth in the mind that it is readily 
forsaken for a hunch, or a general con- 
clusion with which the student has been 
indoctrinated. Compare the lack of 
sureness of such a decision with the 
assurance we all have that infantry is 
the basic arm. With the latter opinion 
we have been indoctrinated, and in- 
doctrination is not a rational process; 
it is the exact opposite. 

All of us have positive opinions for 
or against certain things. Among 
these are the companionate marriage, 
ritualistic religion, fascism, monogamy, 
evolution, the immortality of the soul, 
socialism, and the national state, to 
mention but a few. Now it is perfectly 
apparent that it would take years of 
study to reach a logical decision on any 
of these topics, and some of them can- 
not be proved or disproved. If four 





hours of intense study could not give 
a sure answer to a simple tactical prob- 
lem, how is it that we can with les 
study have such positive opinions about 
subjects much more intricate. The ap- 
swer is that not one of these positive 
opinions is a rational one. To be sure, 
the opinion may be correct, but it has 
never been derived from a process of 
logical thought, else it would not be 
positive in character. 

This much ean be definitely stated 
and used as a guide. Any opinion, the 
correctness of which is so apparent 
that to question it is foolish, immoral, 
or unethical, is non-rational. It is the 
product of suggestion or that directed 
process of suggestion which we call in- 
doctrination. Therefore, say the psy- 
chologists, we should question our posi- 
tive opinions. How does this theory 
fit in with the opinion of practical men 
of action? Dipping into the records of 
the past, the following quotation comes 
to light: “It is inherent in us to wish 
for the acquisition of positive ideas, 
when we ought, on the contrary, to be 
carefully on our guard against them.” 
The man who said that was the great- 
est practical psychologist of modern 
times, Napoleon. What a pity he did 
not spend his fettered years in writing 
a manual of military psychology. 

Just what is the process we call 
thinking? “Sometimes I sit and 
think,” said the very old lady, “and 
sometimes I just sit.” A good joke, 
but faulty psychology. Perhaps that 
is what makes it a good joke. The 
fact is that every waking moment, and 
sometimes in our sleep, the mind is 
active. This activity falls into four 
general classifications: the reverie, oF 
free association of ideas, as the psy- 


*“Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon,” page 387. 
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vologists call it; making routine de- greater part of what is called reason- 


b- sions; rationalization; and true reas- ing. Rationalization essentially means 
ss oning. advancing logical reasons to bolster up 
ut In the reverie the mind wanders an instinctive desire or a pre-existing 
n- from topic to topie almost at will. The opinion in the mind, an opinion which 
ve individual does not curb it, but gives is perhaps correct, but which has been 
e, + free rein. Pieture after picture slips adopted through suggestion. For in- 
48 ‘hrough the mind without any con- stance, every man who practices a re- 


ious direction, only to fade and be _ ligion can give good logical reasons for 
replaced by others. The individual is belonging to a particular sect. Yet the 
‘hus ranging up and down a great uni- chances are that he was born into that 
versal complex. For the moment the — sect, and his logical reasons to justify 
instinct activating the complex has a __ his stand were sought later in life. Men 
surplus of energy, and the mental ele- argue on religion, politics, ethics, the 
ments tied together in that complex flit dual standard of morality, and a host 
ne after the other into consciousness. of other subjects. They can prove or 
since the ego complex is one of the disprove by rational arguments the 
ost extensive, these thoughts gener- necessity for capital punishment, evan- 
ally pertain to that one. Sothe youth  gelism, prohibition, or pacificism; but 
imagines the great deeds he will do as_ very likely, the whole mass of logical 
a man, and the old man dreams of the exposition is in each instance but an 
accomplishments of his youth. This attempt to justify a non-rational and 
type of activity is preferred by the instinctive opinion, and therefore is 
mind. It takes it up with no urging, but extended rationalization. 
and slips into it at the least oppor- The vast majority of opinions and 
tunity. When an individual seeks to beliefs which we all hold are non-ra- 
put his mind to work, he has difficulty tional, and, though we may expound 
in forcing it away from the pleasant, their reasonable basis with the pro- 
instinct-activated reverie. Even when fundity of a doctor of philosophy, we 
hard at work on a problem, the mind, are but rationalizing. The unwelcome 
like a tricky horse, is likely to bolt truth is that we adopt the opinions of 
back to the pleasant pastures of rev- our social or occupational environ- 
erie. The reverie shows the mind un- ments and then, if presented for rea- 
der the control of the unconscious. sons, ransack the encyclopedia for data 
The mental activity of making rou- to support our stand. Back of these 
tine decisions tells us whether to walk opinions is the power of the instinct of 
to church or use the car, to go to the the herd, and that gives them their 
movies or read a book, to send the certainty. It may be that they are 
shipment by freight or by express. true, but our belief in their essential 
Such processes take but a short time rightness rests, not on reason, but on 
and call for little if any reasoning, but non-rational and instinctive grounds. 
there are so many of them in a day A peculiarity of a person with a non- 
that they comprise a goodly part of rational opinion is that he can see and 
mental activity. very readily grasp the logical data that 
‘ationalization, the third type of support his stand, but has curious 
mental activity, composes by far the mental blindness to the strength of the 
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data that support the contrary opinion. 
That is why arguments on religion or 
prohibition, both instinctive and non- 
rational topics, seldom result in any- 
thing but wordy brawls. 

In the solution of tactical problems 
the student is cautioned not to jump to 
conclusions. This is sound psychology. 
The reason is obvious. Once he comes 
to a conclusion he ceases to weigh the 
data and sees only the reasons that 
support his opinion. He thus ration- 
alizes his opinion. 

True reasoning, the fourth classifica- 
tion of the types of mental activity, 
considers all the data with an open 
mind, and from these data reaches a 
definite, logical conclusion. All such 
conclusions lack the feeling of certi- 
tude of a non-rational conclusion, and 
generally, if opposed to a non-rational 
decision, will be discarded. True reason- 
ing is rarer than is generally thought. 
There is a growing suspicion in the 
minds of scholars that much of the 
reasoning of even philosophers is but 
an elaborate structure of rationaliza- 
tion. 

The estimate of the situation which 
every Service school teaches is an ef- 
fort to force the student to consider all 
factors that affect a situation. But 
the hard part is to make the student 
reason soundly from the organized data 
before him. He is quite likely to ra- 
tionalize from the data—to take a 
general principle previously given him 
and organize his data to support this 
opinion. 

The mind, one might almost say, is 
hostile to rational conclusions. It is 
reluctant to use its reasoning powers 
to arrive at a decision, and much pre- 
fers a non-rational opinion which it 
can rationalize. It reasons only as a 
last resort, and will forsake a logical, 


clean cut decision for the sake of , 
non-rational one. For the mind strives 
for certitude, and rational decisions 
seldom appear certain. 

To digress a bit, it may be said tha: 
if one desires hard fighting, fanatically 
sure troops, one should not try to Use 
reason to convince them of the worth 
of their cause, of their unit, or of their 
ability, but one should indoctrinate 
them. Constant. repetition of a fact. 
unsupported by reasons, is of more 
value than reason in producing sure 
opinions. There is a comforting feel- 
ing of solidity about a non-rational 
opinion. There is a tendency in al! 
armies to indoctrinate the troops. 
This is eminently sensible unless car- 
ried too far. The great danger to be 
avoided is that certain indoctrinated 
beliefs may later have to be revised. 
This is difficult if not impossible. Per- 
haps the rigidity of the military mind, 
its hostility to change, is due to this 
general use of indoctrination. 

The intention of this article is to 
give a glimpse behind the curtain that 
conceals the hidden springs that ac- 
tuate human conduct. To some in- 
bued with the old psychology, the ideas 
set forth here may seem revolutionary 
and even fantastic. It is only asked 
that they be accepted as a hypothesis 
and tested in interpreting human be- 
havior. The hypothesis may be faulty 
in spots, and further research may 
force us to discard parts of it or even 
completely to re-orient ourselves. But 
this new conception of the mind fits 
better into observed facts of conduct 
than any theory of the past. It is 
usable and practical. We can work 
from it, and what more can we ask for 
practical purposes. 


The ancients, with their faulty Ptole- 
maic theory, were still able to do prac- 
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‘ical work in astronomy by using it. Here we have a basis for a practical 
Today we are doing marvelous, even army psychology. It fits in with ob- 
miraculous, work in physical science, served facts; by it one can explain 


all of which work is based on theories many of the puzzling features of army 

that and hypotheses that fifty years hence life and procedure. It is a practical 
ally may be entirely discredited. Never- tool once we learn how to manipulate 
| -heless. without such theories today the _ it, which the old psychology never was. 


work could not go on. Let us use it. 








A Remarkable Birthday Party 


RIG. Gen. Charles King is beloved and respected 

by all of America’s soldiery. He has the novel 
distinction of being the only American soldier who has 
five campaign badges. 

On October 12, General King reached his 84th birth- 
day. On the same day the city of Milwaukee and the 
State of Wisconsin paused to pay tribute to the grand 
old soldier of the Badger State. Under the direction 
of Ralph Immell, the Wisconsin National Guard held 
for General King what was perhaps one of the largest 
and most remarkable birthday parties ever held in that 
State. 





Retrospect 
A condensed review for the busy reader’ 
Mayor Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
Ill. THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN 


FAIR OAKS OR SEVEN PINES 


HE preparation of this article gave 

considerable difficulty. There is a 
lack of reports on the Confederate side, 
and there is obscurity and indefinition 
in many of the Union reports. Of the 
two dozen Confederate general officers 
engaged, one division commander and 
thirteen brigade commanders failed to 
submit reports. Consequently, the posi- 
tions shown on the sketches are only 
approximately correct. Fortunately, 
“Battles and Leaders” covers some of 
the very points omitted. Gen. G. W. 
Smith’s article on Johnston’s original 
plan of attack and the cause of its pro- 
longed delay is particularly enlighten- 
ing. The blame would seem to lie with 
Longstreet rather than with Huger; the 
latter actually suffered for whatever 
blunder was made on the Confederate 
side. Smith’s account of the expurga- 
tion of his original official report is 
significant of this fact. Whenever the 
present account deviates from the of- 
ficial sources there will be a note to 
that effect. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 


May 31 Johnston originally had 
planned to attack the Union right 
(north) flank, in the vicinity of Me- 
chanicsville, with a view to defeating 
McClellan before McDowell could join 
him. As soon as the information of 


* The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 238, Inray- 
*“Battles and Leaders.” 
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McDowell’s halt in his move southward 
from Fredericksburg reached him. 
Johnston sensed that Jackson’s activi- 
ties in the Shenandoah valley were 
having a repercussion in Washington. 
Still keeping a wary eye on the move- 
ments of McDowell, Johnston shifted 
his proposed point of attack to the 
Union left (south) flank, now south of 
the Chickahominy. The heavy rains of 
the afternoon and night of May 30 
furnished him with the long-awaited 
opportunity, and the Army of North- 
ern Virginia moved to the attack. 
Johnston’s plan, according to his own 
report, called for D. H. Hill to attack 
astride the Williamsburg road, sup- 
ported by Longstreet. Huger’s divi- 
sion, moving via the Charles City road, 
was to cover the Confederate right and 
attack the Union forces in flank if the 
upportunity offered. G. W. Smith. 
moving via the Nine Mile road on Fair 
Oaks Station, was to envelop the Union 
right flank and assist the attack of 
D. H. Hill and Longstreet. The re- 
mainder of the left wing (Magruder 
and A. P. Hill) was to watch the Union 
forces north of the Chickahominy and 
cover the Confederate left flank and 
rear. According to Smith’s account, 
however, the original plan required 
Longstreet to attack astride the Nine 
Mile road in conjunction with Hill's 
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OPPOSING FORCES 
Army of the Potomag Army of Northern Virginia 
(As of May 31, 1862) (As of May 21, 1862) 
Maj. Gen. G. B. McClellan) (Gen. J. E. Johnston) 
1 Corps (SUMMET).... 66sec cere eens 18,100 Right Wing (Longstreet ) 
ist Div. (Richardson) . in sdk tees see ees dp dbaee 5,000 
ist Brig. (Howard) Armistead’s Brig. 
24 Brig. (Meagher) Mahone’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (French) Blanchard’s Brig. 
od Div. (Sedgwick) 2d Div. (Longstreet)............... 13,900 
ist Brig. (Gorman) Pickett’s Brig. 
9d Brig. (Burns) Wilcox’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Dana) Pryor’s Brig. 
, be Colston’s Brig. 
111 Corps (Heintzelman)............. 18,500 Kemper’s Brig. 
2d Div. | Hooker) R. H. Anderson’s Brig. 
Ist Brig. (Grover) . jth Div. (D. H. Hill)................ 11,100 
2d Brig. (Sickles) Rodes’ Brig 
9 2 y I~ re “ogee - “ 
3d ~~ wy on) Rains’ Brig. 
3d oe wo x“ Garland’s Brig. 
~ Be © on i G. B. Anderson's Brig. 
ad Brig (Berry) Left Wing (G. W. Smith) 
cine ist Div. (G. W. Smith)............ 10,500 
Corps (Kapeebicscskssaceeeacnnans 18,200 Whiting’s Brig. 
Ist Div. (Couch) Hood’s Brig. 
ist Brig. (Peck) Pettigrew’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Abererombie) Hatton's Brig. 
3d Brig. (Devens) Hampton’s Brig. 
2d Div. (Casey) 3d Div. (Magruder)........... 15,900 
Ist Brig. (Naglee) McLaw’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Wessells) Cobb’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Palmer) Kershaw’s Brig. 
Griffith’s Brig. 
V Corpe (PORE) s ions <ctekswesagass 18,500 Toombs’ Brig. 
Ist Div. (Morell) D. R. Jones’ Brig. 
ist Brig. (Martindale) Cabell’s Res. Art. 
2d Brig. (McQuade) Cav. Brig. (J. E. B. Stuart).......... 1,300 
7 3d Brig. (Butterfield) Res. Art. (Pendleton)................ 900 
2d Div. (Sykes) re SG eee 4,000 
Ist Brig. (Buchanan) J. R. Anderson’s Brig 
2d Bng. (Chapman) Branch’s Bri ; 
3d Brig. (Warren) — babies 
, : , Pa has Rao nes dagaeds éndes supbien 62.600 
V] ¢ Orps (F ranklin) Tr ePEVETITiy ty 20.300 Guns Beare -> cycle iti SSI al ies 200 










Ist Div. (Slocum) 

Ist Brig. (Taylor) 
2d Brig. (Bartlett) 
3d Brig. (Newton) 
2d Div. (W. F. Smith) 
Ist Brig. Haneock) 


2d Brig. (Brooks) 
3d Brig. (Davidson) 
Rea, (eee Bt ete aes 1,900 


Ist Cav. Brig. (Emory) 
2d Cav. Brig. (Blake) 


Brig CWS Vibe draw weees 1,300 
Tn. (Tp ea tek cena 1,300 
Gd. (Btomemae). 62 .< ccesscscses 2,300 

ee ee ee ey 100.400 
CHUM os aiibhed de cde dds ees 300 


th, “Battles and Leaders.” 


attack, while Smith’s division was to 


be posted in readiness at the ju 
of the New Bridge and Nine Mile 


nection 
roads. 


The Confederate troops started early 
to move to their assault positions. All 


were ordered to march at day 


break. 


Longstreet, in moving into position, 
blocked first Whiting (temporarily 
commanding Smith’s division) on the 


Nine Mile road, and then Huger 
Williamsburg road. Although 


on the 
John- 


ston states in his report that Longstreet 
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was in position to attack by 8.00 a. m., 
the record shows that three out of his 
six brigades were marching and 
countermarching on the Charles City 
and Williamsburg roads until about 
the middle of the afternoon. The only 
explanation for Longstreet’s presence 
on these roads is failure to understand 
his verbal orders.* The net result was 
that Smith was delayed in getting to 
the junction of the Nine Mile and New 
Bridge roads, and Huger prevented 
from relieving Rodes’ brigade (on the 
Charles City road) until about noon. 
At this time the approximate positions 
of the opposing forces were as shown 
on Sketch No. 1. 

During this time the Union forces 
had been busy preparing their positions 
at Seven Pines and a mile to the west- 





ward. Warned by the capture of one 
of Johnston’s personal aides on the 
Nine Mile road,* the forces of Casey 
and Couch made preparations to resist 
the threatened attack. Rifle pits had 
been dug at Seven Pines and a hall 
mile west thereof, and a small redoubt 
constructed at the latter place. Trees 
had been felled to form abattis, and 
various other precautions taken. How- 
ever, the work had been hastily done, 
and at points was incomplete. Added 
to this, the water-soaked soil made in- 
trenching very difficult; also the country 
was heavily wooded and marshy i 
spots. When the signal guns for the 
attack were fired, and the Confeder- 
ates advanced at about 1.00 p. m., the 
troops were disposed as shown 0 
Sketch No. 2. 


*Sent in search of Longstreet, according to Smith in “Battles and Leaders.” 
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lfHE BATTLE AT SEVEN PINES 


Qn May 31 D. H. Hill’s division 
moved to the attack astride the Wil 
liamsburg road with Rodes’ brigade 
i3'5 bns.} on the right, supported by 
Rains (244 bns.), and with Garland 
3 bns.) supported by G. B. Anderson 
i215 bns.) on the left. At this time 
Keyes’ IV Corps was disposed gener- 
ally in two lines, with Casey’s division 
(10 bns.) in advance about half a mile 
west of Seven Pines, and Couch’s divi- 
sion (11 bns.) generally in the vicinity 
| the ecross-roads at Seven Pines. 
Upon the approach of Hill, Casey sent 
‘regiment (1 bn.) forward to support 
lls picket line; struck by Rodes and 
Garland with a preponderance of num- 
bers of six to one, these troops fell back 
hastily on the pits. 

Casey’s troops (mostly raw and 
figiting their first battle) fought gal- 
lantly to stem the gray tide. Hill 
moved Rains to the south and struck 


the Union left flank; Couch hurried up 
two regiments (2 bns.) to support 
Casey’s right and moved Peck’s bri- 
gade (4 bns.) to attempt to protect his 
left flank. Longstreet now put in the 
brigades of R. H. Anderson (2% bns.), 
Wilcox (3 bns.), and Kemper (3 bns.), 
along the Williamsburg road, and those 
of Colston (2% bns.) and Pryor (3 
bns.) to turn the Union left (south) 
flank. 

Keyes had asked Heintzelman for 
help when the attack began, but, due 
to delay in transmission of the message 
the divisions of Hooker (10 bns.) and 
Kearny (10% bns.) were not ordered 
up until about 3:00 p.m. Berry (3% 
bns.) and Jameson (3% bns.) of 
Kearny’s division arrived on the field 
about 5:00 p. m., but Hooker did not 
get up until dark. 

The combined pressure of Hill and 
Longstreet forced Casey from the rifle 
pits and redoubt, and most of his divi- 
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sion retired down the Williamsburg Pines. Here it found most of Keyes’ 


road. Some of the regiments were 
badly disorganized; some made a stand 
at the second abattis and at Seven 
Pines. The official reports do not agree 
on the behavior of Casey’s division, but 
most of the evidence seems to indicate 
that they fought well—for green troops. 

After taking the first line of rifle pits, 
the Confederates advanced against the 
second abattis. In spite of stubborn 
fighting the second abattis was taken, 
and the bulk of the Union troops fell 
back to the second line of rifle pits at 
Seven Pines. About this time Berry’s 
brigade (31% bns.) arrived and was 
pushed forward into the woods around 
the Confederate right (south) flank. 
This brigade, with a portion of Jame- 
son's, after checking and then driving 
back part of Rodes’ brigade on the Con- 
federate right, found itself cut off by 
the enemy’s advance east along the 
Williamsburg road. Making a wide de- 
tour via a country road, this force 
retired to the third line of rifle pits 
about a mile and a half east of Seven 


corps, and Hooker’s division of its own 
corps. 

It is not clear that the attack of Hill 
ever advanced beyond the second abat- 
tis. Smith* says it did not. Colone! 
Jenkins, however, with part of R. H 
Anderson’s brigade (2  bns.) drove 
across the Nine Mile road _ between 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks. Wheeling 
to his right, he pushed along east of the 
road toward Seven Pines. This move- 
ment probably caused the _ badly 
shaken troops in the second line of pits 
to withdraw down the road to the third 
line. Jenkins followed east along th 
Williamsburg road and halted about 
dark half a mile beyond Seven Pines. 
This concluded the fighting in the vicin- 
ity of Seven Pines. The remaining bri- 
gades of Huger and Longstreet had 
come up, and D. H. Hill withdrew his 
weary division west of Casey’s redoubt 
for the night. At dark the situation 
at Seven Pines was as shown on Sketeli 
No. 3. 
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THE BATTLE AT FAIR OAKS 


On May 31, when Couch, leading 
two of his regiments to the support of 
right, collided with Jenkins 
near the Nine Mile road, he was driven 
toward Fair Oaks station and quite cut 
off from the remainder of the IV Corps. 
With his own and two other regiments 
(4 bns.) previously stationed at this 
point, he was preparing to fight his way 
back when his scouts informed him that 
a large hostile foree was advancing 
down the Nine Mile road on Fair Oaks. 
About the same time he got word that 
the leading elements of Sumner’s II 
Corps (which had been ordered across 


t »~) 


at 2:30 p.m.) were not far off, so he 
took up a position in the vicinity of 
the Adams house, overlooking Fair 
Oaks station and the Nine Mile road, 
and prepared to check the advance of 
the hostile column pending the arrival 


Casey's 


Ol Sumner. 
lhe Confederate force on the Nine 
Mile road was G. W. Smith’s division 


(13 bns.), under the command of Gen- 
eral Whiting, and accompanied by 
Generals Johnston and Smith. They 
had waited hour after hour at the junc- 
tion of the New Bridge and Nine Mile 
roads for the sounds of Longstreet’s 
attack. Due to some atmospheric phe- 
nomena, no sound of the heavy firing 
that commenced about 1:00 p. m. 
reached them. Finally, after sending 
staff officers to determine the state of 
affairs on the Williamsburg road, Gen- 
eral Johnston learned of Hill’s success- 
ful attack. Smith’s division moved at 
once and arrived in the vicinity of Fair 
Oaks about the time that Couch occu- 
pied the ground around the Adams 
house. Part of the division, in column 
on the Nine Mile road, had already 
crossed the railroad at Fair Oaks sta- 
tion when it was surprised by artillery 
fire from its left rear—to the north. 
General Johnston was for pushing 
on,* but Whiting wanted first to dispose 
of the flank. The fire 


force on his 
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increasing in intensity, Whiting de- 
ployed four brigades (101% bns.) and 
moved to assault the Union position, 
now held by Couch with four regiments 
(4 bns.). Just at this time the leading 
elements of Sedgwick’s division (101% 
bns.) of Sumner’s II Corps arrived and 
was hurried into the fight. After stub- 
born fighting, Whiting was repulsed and 
darkness found the hostile lines facing 
each other in the general vicinity of the 
Adams house, as shown on Sketch No. 
3. The remaining troops of the II 
Corps had arrived near the scene of the 
conflict when darkness put an end to 
the battle. 

During the night of June 1 both sides 
made some rearrangement of forces. 
McClellan now had three corps in the 
field (some 62 bns.), and the Confeder- 
ates four divisions (about 50 bns.) im- 
mediately available. McClellan gave 
orders during the night to renew the 
contest in the morning with a view to 
reestablishing the Union line. Johnston 
had been wounded about dusk, and G. 
W. Smith, his successor, had instructed 
Longstreet to push his advantage. on 
the Williamsburg road, and that Whit- 
ing would assist him by attacking at 
Fair Oaks. At daylight June 1 the op- 
posing forces were disposed generally 
as shown in Sketch No. 4. 


SUNDAY’S OPERATIONS 


According to Smith,’ Longstreet gave 
no orders to Hill to renew the attack on 
Sunday. Part of Hooker’s division (5 
bns.) advanced and struck Wilcox and 
Pryor (6 bns.) at about the same time 
that Birney (31% bns.) and Richardson 
(10 bns.) moved southwest. Hill threw 
in the brigades of Pickett, Mahone, and 
Armistead (7 bns.) to check the Union 
advance from the north, and ordered 
Wilcox and Pryor to withdraw from 
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their exposed position to west of Seven 
Pines. The Union forces pushed across 
the Nine Mile road and beyond Seven 
Pines, and about noon held the general 
line as shown on Sketch No. 5. Prae- 
tically no serious fighting occurred dur- 
ing the afternoon, though Longstreet 
seemed apprehensive of the whole 
Union army being in his front, and 
called repeatedly for reinforcements.’ 
Whiting remained inactive, as there 
was no indication of a determined at- 
tack by Longstreet. Only five of the 
sixteen available Confederate brigades 
seem to have been engaged Sunday, 
while the Union reports show six out 
of eighteen in close action. The Union 
forces seem to have recovered all 
ground previously lost, except Casey's 
advanced position, which was not 
reached until the next day. 

About 2:00 p. m., June 1, Gen. Rob- 
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ort E. Lee assumed direct command of cover of darkness that night the Con- 
‘he Army of Northern Virginia. Ap- federates withdrew to their intrenched 
narently he considered that the time lines about Richmond. The first real 
‘or a successful blow against MecClel- blow in the Peninsular Campaign had 
lan had passed, for late that afternoon been struck, and its results can best be 
the bulk of his foree was concentrated measured by studying the list of casual- 
west of Casey’s old position, and under _ ties given below. 


CASUALTIES® 
(Fair Oaks—Seven Pines) 











Union Confederate 

Unit K&w* M' Total Unit K&w* M Total 
Howard von CO 493 64 St) Mb Nk scde dos se No casualties reported 
Meagher Jen ee 38 1 39 G.B. Anderson........ 829 37 866 
Frencl seen eee 220 22 ee 698 42 740 
Gorman « «wile ee 193 3 196 Rains ................No casualties reported 
Borns .....:<csen eee 35 tii ee cua ada dcewa 1094 5 1099 
Dana errr, yl lll es 111 Pickett pbandecivceestee 350 ee 350 
fiekles ....s0<+< eee 68 6 ae eee 110 ba 110 
Patterson ....sc00s een 76 3 79 (The above are only the brigade reports avail- 
Jameson seneneeee 383 36 419 able) 
Diemey ....<ces see 197 10 207 Right wing....*....... 4555 296 4851 
Berry ......isesuucene 428 36 464 (Longstreet) 
Peck » 0 «'s:ate ne 0 64 oe Se 1174 109 1283 
Abercrombie osvtwue 557 67 624 (G. W. Smith) 
Devens .....ssssenueen 170 Ss 178 
Naglee ......«c<sseuen 472 167 639 
Wenells .....scusseunn 299 59 358 
Palmer ....:sacvsaenen 297 95 392 
\ hOTS .0sacuk eee 64 6 70 

Aggregate 50s ioe 647 5031 5729 405 6134 


lhe following reports were not available: Division—Huger; Brigade—Armistead, Pryor, 
Mahone, Hood, Blanchard, Colston, Kemper, Whiting, Pettigrew, Hatton, Hampton. 
Killed and wounded. * Missing. 








Infantry First! 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE first awards of the Medal of Honor were made 
on March 25, 1863, to the following men: 

Pvt. William Bensinger, 21st Ohio Inf., Co. G 

Pvt. Robert Buffum, 21st Ohio Inf., Co. H 

Sgt. Elihu H. Mason, 21st Ohio Inf., Co. K 

Pyt. Jacob Parrott, 33d Ohio Inf., Co. K 

Set. William Pittinger, 2d Ohio Inf., Co. G 

Corp. William H. Reddick, 33d Ohio Inf., Co. B 





Replacements and Hospitalization and 


Their Relation to Losses in War 


Mayor A. P. Crarx, General Staff 
Part III? 


ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


Personnel 


N THE development of a complete 


estimate of 


requirements for hos- 


pitalization and replacements for the 
zone of the interior, many of the oper- 
ations required are merely duplications 
of those demonstrated in producing the 
estimate for the theater of operations. 
These will not be repeated. Where new 
elements are involved, their demon- 
stration and discussion will be suffi- 
ciently complete to make them clear. 
The factors adopted for this phase are 


as follows: 


Admission rate for all 


cases— 
Permanent loss rate 
(other than accumu- 
lators )}— 
Accumulator admis- 
sions— 
Returnable 
sions— 


admis- 
Stay in hospital of 
returnables— 


Return rate— 


Returnable cases re- 
maining in hospital— 
New replacements re- 
quired (other than 


pool requirements )— 


Total replacements 
furnished organiza- 
tions— 


Replacement pool re- 
quired— 
(None—see provisions 
for theater of oper- 
ations pool). 


.20 per cent of total strength 


in zone of the = interio 
daily. 
A part of zone of the in- 


terior strength equal to 1/10 
of all admissions daily. 

3 per cent of all admissions 
daily. 

97 per cent of all admissions 
daily. 

An average of 22% days and 
a range of stay therefore of 
1 to 45 days. 

1 /45th of total returnable ad- 
missions each day until a 
given admission group has 
been returned to duty. 

All returnable admissions less 
all returns to duty. 

Total plus total 
permanent loss less total re- 
turns to duty. 

Total returns to duty plus to- 
tal new 
quired. 

As set forth under theater of 
operations. Only one pool 
provided, ete. 


admissions 


replacements re- 


Tas_Le 14.—Replacement Distribution by Branch 


Between M day and M + 450 days 
(Based on status existing at M + 285 days) 
Gross replacement requirements assumed as including: 
Officers (includes nurses)............. 


Enlisted men (includes warrant officers) 92:54 








Officers (total 7.7%) Enlisted men (total 92.3%) 
Percentage Percentage 
by branch Branch Prager 

13.5 Infantry 30.0 
1.§ Cavalry 2.7 
7.8 Field Artillery 14.7 
7.3 Coast Artillery 18.0 

R . - rayon 5.2 

‘ ir — 3.5 
0.4 Signal Corps 1.0 
50.8 Total combatant 75.1 

0.7 Ordnance Department 1.3 
6.2 Quartermaster Corps 10.2 

15.8 M Department 12.7 

(less nurses) 

24.2 urses ; 

2.3 All others 7 

49.2 Total non-combatant 24.9 
Total combatant and — 

100.0 non-combatant 100.0 
TaBLe 15 


Between M + 450 days and M + 570 days 
(Based on status existing at M + 450 days) 


Gross replacement requirements assumed as including 


Officers (includes nurses) 11.0% 
Enlisted men (includes warrant officers) 89.0% 


Officers (total 11%) 
Percentage 


Enlisted men (total 89%) 





Percentage 
by branch Branch by branch 

8.7 Infantry 26.4 
0.9 Cavalry 2.7 
2.7 Field Artillery 7.1 
6.6 Coast Artillery 23.5 
0.8 Engineers 3.4 
19.5 Air oa 5.1 
0.2 Signal Corps 1.1 

39.4 Total combatant 69.3 
0.5 Ordnance Department 1.4 
§.3 Quartermaster Corps 8.7 
16.3 Medical Department 20.2 

(less nurses) 
$7.3 Nurses . 

1.2 All others 0.4 

60.6 Total non-combatant 30.% 

—_—_— Total combatant and —- 

100.0 non-combatant 100.0 


‘ By arrangement. between the author and the editors, this article appears concurrently 11 
The Military Surgeon and the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


* Final part. Part I appeared in the INrantry JourNaL for September, part II in that for 


October, 1928. 
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It will be noted that two tables are 
included to govern the distribution of 
replacements by branch. This is nec- 
essary because the ratios change as the 
estimate advances in time. There are 
several reasons for this but only the 
two most important ones will be men- 
tioned. First, it must be remembered 
that troops are being mobilized in the 
zone of the interior for use in the thea- 
ter of operations, and as these are sent 
forward there is present in the zone 
of the interior a decreasing proportion 
of combatant troops. Second, as the 
hospitalization project builds up in the 
zone of the interior there is a gradual 
rise in the Medical Department 
strength; this is most striking in the 
increase in nurses, because they are 
shown separately and their numbers 
are considerably augmented as the 
patients in hospital increase. The high 
figures assigned to Air Corps officers 
are due to a constructional replacement 
rate having been assigned that branch 
because of its high loss rate in the zone 
of the interior and not because its 
strength bears any such ratio to the 
other branches. This rate is based 
upon the assumption that losses will be 
three times as great, which is equiv- 
alent to assuming that the strength 
present is three times as high; this re- 
quires a reapportionment of percent- 
ages which results finally as shown. In 
this, attention is again invited to the 
fact that the strengths involved are 
taken directly from actual organiza- 
tions assumed in a concrete problem. 
The final estimate of requirements 
which results from the resistance fac- 
tors and the strengths assumed are 
shown in Table 16. 

The preceding estimate is entirely 
conventional and is produced in a few 
hours from its basic column—the fig- 
ures in column 2. The reader is re- 


minded that the figures (1980) in col- 
umn 8 for the M plus 15 line are ob- 
tained from certain day by day resy|i: 
and that this is necessary at the begin- 
ning of all estimates; it is but a fey 
minutes additional work and insures 
accuracy. The figures in question ye- 


89100 th 
iB or the sum of the 


Zone 

da 
M+! 
M+12 
y+! 
M+11 
M+1l 


M+1l 
sult from 





M+1 


daily cumulative total of returnable M+Hl 


admissions divided by the return rate. 
These figures and their sums follow: 


M+ 1 846 It will be remembered that this oper- 
M+ 2 1,515 ation is required in the first period 
M+ 3 2,193 only. If the reader wishes to develop 
M+ 4 2,878 the daily cumulative total of daily 
M+ 5 strengths for this period (from which 
M+ 6 these figures were obtained), it is only 
M+ 7 necessary to divide the figures for each 
M+ 8 day by .00194, which is the rate for re- 
M+ 9 turnable admissions. Having obtained 
M+10 these cumulative totals, the daily 
M+1l1 strengths assumed may be obtained by 
M+12 subtraction. The completed day by 
M+13 9,878 day table was omitted to save space 
M-+14 10,444 and because it contained nothing new. 
M+15 11,296 


Sum 89,100 


M+1 
M+! 
M+! 
M+] 
M+! 


There is but a single point in refer- 
ence to the completed estimate that re- 
quires discussion. It is the reducing 
strength to be noted in several periods 
in column 2. The reason for the reduc- 
tion is simply that more troops left the 
zone of the interior than came into it. 
This opportunity will be taken to dem- 
onstrate how the daily strengths and 
the cumulative total of daily strengths 
are handled when a_ reduction in 
strength occurs during a given period 
of time. If it is desired to accomplish 
this by the use of the adding machine. 
the following operations are necessary 
for the period M plus 105 to M plus 
120, at which point there is a decrease 
in strength: 





Strength at M plus 105............. 1,235,131 
Strength at M plus 120............. 1,116,372 


:: fC. ere 118,759 


118,759 _ 7917 for 11 days 
en { 7918 for 4 days 
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Zone of the wterwr 


daily strength cumulative total ae strength 

M108 to M+120 M+105 to M+120 
. >. 
+120 1,116,372 M+105 80,598,825 
7,917 M+106 1,227,213 

yt119 1,124,289 s 81,826,038 s 
: 7,917 M+107 =1, 219,295 

4118 1,132,206 8 83,045,333 
7,917 M+108 1,211,377 

M+117 1,140,123 8 84,256,710 s 
7,917 M+109 1,203,459 

+116 1,148,040 8 85, 460, 169 5 
7,917 M+110 = 1,195,542 
M+115 1,155,957 8 86,655,711 
7,917 M+1l11 1,187,625 

M+114 1,163,874 8 87,843,336 s 
7,917 M+112 1,179,708 

M+113 1,171,791 8 89,023,044 s 
917 M+113 1,171,791 

M+ 1,179,708 s 90,194,835 s 
7,917 M+114_ 1,163,874 

M+111 1,187,625 8 91,358,709 s 
917 M+115 = 1,155,957 

M+110 95,542 92,514,666 s 
7,917 M+116 1,148,040 

M+109 03,459 6 93,662,706 s 
7,918 M+117 1,140,123 

M+108 1,211,377 s 94,802,829 s 
7,918 M+118 1,132,206 

M+107 1,219,295 8 95,935,035 s 
7,918 M+119 1,124,289 

M+106 1,227,213 s 97,059,324 s 
7,918 M+12! 1,116,372 

M 5}, 131 8 98,175,696 s 

1,235,131 ° 98,175,696 * 


The decrease has been added to the 
new strength at M plus 120 and the re- 
sult labeled accordingly. 

li, however, the operator wishes to 
use the fast method of utilizing a “pro- 
gression.” the following results are ob- 
tained for the period M plus 225 to M 
plus 240, wherein a decrease also occurs. 
The figure sought is 240,117,172, the 
cumulative total of daily strengths at 
M plus 240 days (see estimate at M plus 
240, column 3). i 


Strength at M plus 225............. 1,279,160 

Strength at M plus 240...........-. 1,278,258 

Total decwweg®.. .scssdavesceabans 902 
%2 | 60 daily decrease for 13 days 


15 |: 61 daily decrease for 2 days 


Daily strength at M + 625 
(1,279,160) * 15 = 19,187,400 
fl arithmetical progression to 


; 15 (120) = 7,320 

Deduct 1 & progression to 13 = 91 
Deduct this amount.......... 7,229 
19,180,171 


\dd previous cumulative total . 220,037,001 


240,117,172 
If the adding machine is used the 





ribbons should be retained for use later 
in determining the deduction figures for 
the “returns to duty” operation, in the 
event that the top figure in the range 
of stay in hospital is not a multiple of 
the number of days in a period. The 
fast method is independent of this prob- 
lem, since the figure sought may be ob- 
tained for any day with equal facility. 
It is apparent that the other results to 
be obtained in making a complete esti- 
mate are most susceptible to solution 
with a slide rule or, better yet, a me- 
chanical calculator. Such aids are not 
essential but merely reduce the time 
and labor involved. 

In considering the completed esti- 
mate for the zone of the interior, the 
reader will note the great strength re- 
quired as shown in column 2. This 
strength includes all. personnel in or- 
ganizations for the zone of the interior, 
proper, plus that in theater of oper- 
ations units not yet sent forward, plus 
all replacements in pools and in train- 
ing for the theater of operations; a 
large part of this replacement strength 
is occasioned by the advancing of the 
requirement to permit of training be- 
fore issues are made to the pool ar to 
organizations. In the tables and text 
immediately following an effort will be 
made to show how the strictly replace- 
ment element of this strength require- 
ment is built up. 

The first element is that of the pre- 
trained replacements required to estab- 
lish the pool and to fill the needs in or- 
ganizations before the training system 
(established after M-day) can begin 
to turn out new trained replacements. 
This important need develops from the 
fact that we have no reserve of such 
personnel in peace time, although there 
is an immediate demand as soon as 
troops enter the theater of operations. 
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The second element is the advance re- 
quirement to set up the training sys- 
tem, untrained men being brought in at 
M-day, for example, in numbers equal 
to those which the estimate shows will 
be needed 45 days and 90 days in ad- 
vance, respectively, for non-combatant 
and combatant replacements. The 
periods 45 days and 90 days are some- 
what arbitrarily determined for the 
purpose of demonstrating the point 
that all replacements do not require 
the same degree of training. In this 
connection, however, the reader is re- 
minded that during the World War the 
vast majority of all troops used in France 
received more than six months training 
before actual employment, But irre- 
spective of the period adopted, the com- 
pleted estimate of requirements shows 
the gross requirements, and these under 
the branch distribution factgrs may be 
broken down into the combatant and 
non-combatant elements for pool and 
issue, which establishes the basis for 
the advancing of the requirement to 
permit the training system to turn out 
at the proper time the numbers and 
types required. 

When the theater of operations esti- 
mate was completed, all figures were 
made cumulative. In Table 17 the 
figures for replacements (new trained 
and pool taken from last two columns 
of requirements in that estimate) have 
been made non-cumulative in columns 
2, 3 and 4. This has been done in 
order to apply the combatant and non- 
combatant factors; with this break- 
down completed, the requirements may 
be segregated by pre-trained quotas 
and those which must enter training. 
The minus quantities appearing in col- 
umns 3 and 4 are explained by the re- 
ductions made in the pool. 


ee 

















TABLE 17 — Estimate of new trained replac:- 
ments which zone of the interior must forward {,, 
theater of operations, by 15-day periods 

















M + 15 days to M + 660 days 
mia org et | a Pa, 
New trained | a trained) 
* re ts| replacements) | 
a | for issue | for additions Total | Tota! 
plus | eo a to ae re- | required by 
per) qu in- . | Period 
days | (non-cumu- | period (non- cumulative) | (cumulative) 
lative) cumulative) | 
15 4,169 | 29,677 33,846 | 33, 
| (initial) 1 
30 6,807 | 14,538 21,365 | 55,191 
45 | 7,792 7,100 14,892 0, 083 
60 7,774 None | 5,135 75,218 
(—2, 639) 
75 | 12,999 48,876 61,875 137,093 
90 21,817 | 45,243 67,060 204, 153 
105 | 28,498 | 40,403 | © 68,901 | 273,054 
120 | 34,300 | 594 | | 34,804 | (307,648 
135 | 39,996 | 40,425 | 80,421 | 388,379 
150 | 39,724 7,080 | 46,804 | 435,173 
165 | 34,936 5,653 | 40,589 
180 | 32,472 None None 475,762" 
(—49,300) | (—16,828) 
195 | 31,072 4,743 | 35,815 44,749 
210 297 653 3.412 | 33,065 527,814 
225 29,401 10,715 | 40,116 567, 930+ 
240 | 29,348 | None None 567, 930+ 
(—71,138) | (—41,790) | 
29,181 2,298 31,479 | 567, 930+ 
270 29,470 2, 31,810 | 429 
285 29,874 2,253 32,127 621,556 
300 40,194 33,857 74,051 695 , 60 
315 | 47,999 2,225 50,224 745,831 
330 | 45,624 | 2,092 47,716 793,54 
345 | 43,243 2,489 45,732 839,279 
360 | , 805 1,693 42,498 881,777 
375 | 48,160 30,888 79,048 960, 825 
300 | 54,659 2419 | 57,078 | 1,017,900 
405 | 52,420 | 2,071 54,491 1,072,394 
420 50,744 3,443 54, 187 1,126,581 
435 | 49,973 | 5,351 | 55,324 | 1,181,005 
450 | 58,213 | 30,773 | 88,986 | 1,270,801 
465 63, None | 63,326 1,334,217 
480 59,619 None 59,619 1,393,836 
495 56,132 one 56,132 1,449, 968 
510 | 52,983 None 52,983 1,502,951 
525 | 50,880 None 50,880 1,553,831 
540 | 50,254 None 50,254 1, 604,085 
555 50,253 | None 50, 253 1,654,338 
570 | 50,254 None 50,254 1,704,592 
585 50,254 | None 50,254 1,754, 846 
600 50, 254 None 50, 254 1,805, 100 
615 50,254 None 50,254 1,855,354 
630 50, 254 None 50,254 1, 905, 608 
645 50, 254 None. 50,254 | 1,955,862 
660 50, 254 None 50, 254 2,006, 116 


* Cumulative total replacements forwarded to theater of 
operations to M+-165 are sufficient to meet all requirements in 
period M +180. 

+ Cumulative total replacements forwarded to theater of 
operations to M+-225 are sufficient to meet all requirements in 
perods M+240 and M+255 


Table 18 takes these non-cumulative 
figures for the theater of operations 
and shows the results obtained by ap- 
plying the several factors for officers 
and enlisted and by total combatant 
and non-combatant elements. These 
figures are, of course, susceptible to 
the further detailed branch factors 
adopted, but this is omitted because 0! 
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its length and the fact that it is a mere 
mechanical operation that brings out 
nothing of particular interest here. It 
will be noted that Table 18 is headed 
“step-line table.” This term was 
adopted during the development of the 
figures and was allowed to remain be- 
cause it made the table easier to 
discuss. The step-line completely in- 
closes the total pre-trained require- 
ment. The figures beginning below the 
step-line are moved up in a later table 
in order to initiate the replacement 
system with numbers that will be re- 
quired commencing with the completion 
of the training time adopted. Each 
table given can be traced back to a 
previous one with but little effort. The 
step-line table is carried only to M 
plus 195, the balance to M plus 570 
being omitted to save space. 

To become oriented most quickly it 
is suggested that column 22 of the step- 
line table be compared with column 4 
of the table that precedes it; from this 
point the results may be checked back 
as far as the reader desires. 

Table 19 consolidates the theater of 
operations replacement requirements 
into terms of requirements that are ad- 
ditional for the zone of the interior, 
over and above the organizations in the 
zone of the interior. The connection 
between this next table and one just 
preceding is picked up if the reader 
checks the figure 63,401 at the head of 
column 5; it is made up by adding 
62,958 and 443. These last two figures 
are the beginning of the advance re- 
quirement to permit of training two 
groups which will be needed at M plus 
105 and M plus 60, respectively, as 
shown on the step-line table in column 
8 at M plus 105 for the one and in col- 
umn 15 at M plus 60 for the other. 
This number, 63,401, must enter train- 


a 


ing, therefore, in the first period if they 
are to be prepared for issue to the poo 
and to organizations in the theater oj 
operations when the pre-trained jp. 
sources are omitted. The reader should 
remember that this table covers the 
theater of operations demand only 
Again, the analysis stops at M plus 195 
to save space. 

In Table 20 all replacement require- 
ments have been consolidated for the 
theater of operations and the zone oj 
the interior in point of time at which 
they should be with the colors. This 
table also shows the issues in detail and 
consolidated. It has been possible 
therefore to make this table a state- 
ment of the total procurement demand 
in replacements, and as well, a state- 
ment by periods of the total strength 
that is additional in the zone of the 
interior to the strength with organiza- 
tions. The procurement demand is 
totalled and consolidated in cumulative 
form in column 13 and the strength 
remaining as additional to that with 
organizations is shown in actual num- 
bers in column 17. The results shown 
in column 17 are simply the difference: 
between figures in columns 13 and 1b. 
If now we revert to the estimate of .°- 
quirements for the zone of the interior 
shown previously, we find at M plus 
15 in cofumn 2 a strength of 439,078. 
This strength includes a total of 93,075 
replacements in the zone of the interior 
for all purposes as shown in column 17 
at M plus 15 of the following table. 
The actual strength, therefore, at this 
time in the zone of the interior with 
organizations alone is 439,078 minus 
93,078 or 346,000. 

This indicates how large a require- 
ment is built up in this early and most 
sensitive period of mobilization when 
these requirements are actually figured 
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Estimate of Procurement Requirements and Additions to Zone of the Interior Strength 
Due to Pre-trained Requirements and Advance in Training Time for Un- 
trained Replacements, for Theater of Operations Only, by 15-Day Periods 





















































r of —_— h ee 
re- 2 3 4 5 6 
ould : | Total i 
a , se: pretrained . -_ | Total number to 
the Issues for period| Additions to (issues and pool) Entering train be procured by 
incoming pre- pool (pre- to be procured ing for future cone ait ton to 
nly trained) trained) | ty gesied issues and pool | joie in netiod 
195 - 
4,169 29,677 33,846 63,401 97 , 247 
6,807 14,538 21,345 87, 221 58 ,566 
ire- 7,792 7,100 14,892 79,269 94,161 
4,692* 0 4,692 48,711 | 53,403 
the 11,877t 44, 662+ 56,539 40,097 96 ,636 
of 19,935+ 41, 341+ 61,276 | 6,936 68,212 
im § § $6,762 36,762 
ch ee bP oneal 33,714 | 33,714 
‘his aaa ares. ee 36 ,656 36 ,656 
ll 
: saa orimed-gl- arr Wee 3,089 3,089 
mG He G5 | lke ee ee ee try aed eae $1,616 | $1,616 
ble ae ee eT a 15,698t | 15,698t 
; Ry aan s\ ike reg 29,356 29,356 
te- 
ind oe > Poona Seacrest a a 
te- ee IS a a 7” 
a 7 | , 9 | 10 | FT 
the — “aaa 
, . | Increase or Bh mee on r 
Time Cumulative decrease in in Min dees @ 
M total to be pro- | Issues for period Cumulative | number remain- : : 

: - - : the interior as 
plus | cured by zone (outgoing) issues ing in zone of my Tate oe 
days | of the interior the a by strength with 

aoe | organizations 
97,247 | 4,169 | 4,169 | 93,078 | 93,078 
155,813 | 6,807 | 10,976 51,759 144,837 
249,974 7,792 | 18,768 86 , 369 231,206 
303,377 | 7,774 = | 26,542 45,629 276 ,835 
400,013 12,999 39,541 83 ,637 360,472 
468 , 225 21,817 61,358 46 ,395 | 406 , 867 
504,987 28,498 89,856 8,264 415,131 
538,701 34,300 124,156 _ 586 414,545 
575,357 39,996 164,152 | 9 — 3,340 | 411,205 
578,446 39,724 203 ,876 — 36,635 374,570 
610,062 34,936 238,812 — 3,420 371,250 
625 ,760 32,472 271,284 —16,774 | 354,476 
655,116 31,072 302 , 356 | — 1,716 | 352,760 
| 











* Balance of replacements required for issue will be taken from pool. 


Balance of replacements required will be taken from those now trained in zone of the in- 
terior 


t Total future demands to be met by 16,828 taken from the pool. 
) No demand for pre-trained replacements following M +90. 


out ahead of their need. Of course, it 
is true that this huge demand results 
from the factors and strengths adopted 
and is derived under the method here 
discussed. It may be held that the 


factors and method are wrong, and the 
writer freely admits that all are sub- 
ject to re-study, but irrespective of 
what factors or method are adopted it 
is felt that the results will still. prove 
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‘hat this early demand is a very large 
one. whether or not we are prepared 
to meet such a demand. 

It is now possible to summarize the 
personnel requirements for all purposes 
to M plus 570 for the theater of opera- 
tions and the zone of the interior com- 
bined. The interesting feature of such 
a summary is the size of the require- 
ment outside of strength with organi- 
zations, or, in Other words, the vast 
numbers required in support of the or- 
vanizational strength in the theater of 
operations and the zone of the interior. 


Strength with organization: 
Theaters of operations........... 2,595,742 
Zone of the interior............. 660,110 
Total....:ssosak@en sae eenaeee 3,255,852 


Required in support of strength with organiza- 


tions: 


Theaters of operations: 





Total permanent loss.......... 954,780 
Total beds occupied sere esesee 490,239 
Reuwretehe. «iiss kssiaeneeeees 1,445,019 
Zone of the interior: 
Total permanent loss ......... 137,697 
Total beds occupied .......... 93,954 
Advance requirements for train- 
PET Oe Pree ee ar ae 548,096 
Ageregahs. «oii adendksscieeas 779,747 
Grand total required for support.2,224,766 
Total with organizations ........ 3,255,852 


Total required in support thereof .2,224,766 
Grand total to be procured....... 5,480,618 


Ignoring strength available at M- 
day, therefore, it has been necessary 
to procure a total of 5,480,618 officers 
and enlisted men to include M plus 570 
days, or 19 months. In this strength 
with organizations in the theater of op- 
erations there are included 54 combat 
infantry divisions in the 6 field armies. 
In all echelons and for all purposes 
during 19 months, these 54 infantry 
divisions have required an ultimate 
mobilization of approximately 100,000 
for each division of 20,000; at M plus 
490 days, or 15 months, these 54 di- 


visions required approximately 93,420 
per division; at M plus 10 months 86,- 
300 per division; and at M plus 6 
months the requirement per division is 
78,000. This would be but slightly re- 
duced in the earlier periods. 

In both the theater of operations and 
zone of interior estimates, the method 
is directed at a determination of the 
gross requirements in treatment hospi- 
tal beds, as well as the requirements in 
replacements. Having the gross num- 
ber of beds determined, it is left to The 
Surgeon General to deploy these beds 
in hospital units. The ratio of beds in 
station hospitals to those in general 
hospitals (or hospital centers) will 
vary with the plan considered and be- 
tween periods of time for which the 
estimate is made. Generally, in a 
major effort during the early periods 
there will be required a greater pro- 
portion of beds in small hospitals than 
in large ones; as troops become better 
concentrated in the later phases this 
ratio will likely change in favor of the 
general hospitals and hospital centers. 


ANIMALS—-ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


Space does not permit of a full dis- 
cussion of the zone of the interior ani- 
mal replacement and hospitalization 
problem. The factors adopted will be 
given and these will be followed by the 
completed estimate and a table of the 
final replacement procurement require- 
ments for the theater of operations and 
the zone of the interior. 

Tas 21—Resistance Factors, Replacement 


Percentages for Animals, Theater of Op- 
erations and Zone of Interior 


Type Percentage 
Horses, draft (includes pack and bell)... 20 
i coh Cos ous seneheee beeeesabs 38 
EE et Leecher scenes uedueens 39 
TE a stakes 1 
EE Se os KGa Kaeead wed eaeis 2 

RE Ud uenetbuine navhecuentiuboun 100 
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a 
TaBLe 22. Estimate of Requirements for Veterinary Treatment Hospital 8 
sted i : f pace and New : 
tioned Animal Replacements, Zone of the Interior (with Additions), by 15-Day ae 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ‘ 
Time : Cumulative total Cumulative : 
M — oe admissions to | Cumulative total | Cumulative total| veterinary one ~- whey 
lus ve : veterinary treat) permanent loss | returns to du t hospital mw 
P plus additions | daily strengths yess ty | men t Tents required 
ment hospitals Space occupied | in organisations 
15 130,736 1,277,885 2,556 256 554° 
30 | 252,497 4,212, 986 8,426 843 3,299 3.127 ian 
45 304, 1 8,413,667 16,827 1,683 8,974 7,853 9536 
60 . 13, 293,947 26,588 2,659 17,082 9,506 12,165 
75 | 377,862 18, 724, 157 37,448 3,745 26,777 10,671 14,416 
90 416, 643 24, 702,308 49, 405 4,941 37,636 11,769 16,710 
105 374,412 30,614,078 61,228 6, 123 49, 285 11,943 18.066 
120 330, 35,878,806 71, 758 7,176 60,819 10,939 18,115 
135 298,419 40,579,521 81, 159 8,116 71,390 9,769 17,885 
150 276,727 44,882,257 89, 765 8,977 80,873 8,892 17,869 
165 276,510 49,031,398 98, 063 9, 806 89, 600 8,463 18, 269 
180 | 255, 53,008, 813 106,018 10,602 97,889 8,129 18,731 
195 259,018 56, 867,573 113,735 11,374 105,871 7,864 19,238 
210 364, 137 61,593, 788 123, 188 12,319 114,081 9,107 21,496 
225 | 382, 67, 205, 003 134,410 13,441 123,542 10,868 24,309 
240 402, 168 73,101,794 146, 204 14, 620 134,465 11,739 26,359 
255 422, 165 79,294,277 58,589 15,859 146, 264 12,325 28, 184 
270 420,006 85,609,473 171,219 17,122 158,563 12,656 29,778 
285 ,148 92,870,671 185,741 18,574 171, 604 14, 137 32,711 
300 376,536 99, 663, 967 199, 19,933 185,421 13,907 33.840 
315 938 105,459, 205 210,918 21,092 198,743 12,175 33, 267 
330 415,488 111,547,675 : 22,310 210,979 12,116 34,426 
345 443, 232 118,001, 920 236,004 23,600 223,192 12,812 36,412 
360 567,992 125,648, 455 251,297 25,130 236,514 .783 39,913 
375 415,483 132,948, 241 265,896 26,590 251,037 14,859 41,449 
390 418,596 139, 205,362 278,411 27,841 265, 289 13,122 40,963 
405 421,953 145,511,140 291,022 29,102 278,348 12,674 41,776 
420 426,729 151,878,616 303, 757 30,376 290, 966 12,791 43,167 
435 845 158,048,452 316,096 31,610 303,571 12,525 44,135 
450 234,842 162,712,090 325,424 ,542 315,256 10, 168 42,710 
465 231,566 166, 208,485 332,417 33,242 324,753 7,664 40,906 
480 229,993 169, 669,378 339, 33,934 332,312 7,027 40,961 
495 229,621 173,116,279 346,233 34, 623 339,244 6,989 41,612 
510 229,621 176,560,594 353,121 35,312 346, 143 6,978 42,260 
525 229,621 180,004, 909 360,010 36,001 353, 033 6,977 42,978 
540 229,621 183,449,224 366, 36,690 359,921 6,977 43, 667 
555 229,621 186,893,539 373, 787 37,379 366 , 809 6,978 44,357 
570 229,621 190,337,854 380, 676 38,068 373,698 6,978 45,046 
* Obtained in cust y from certain day by day results for this first period. 
Admission rate— .20 per cent of animal The figures shown in eolumn 9 of 
strength daily. . - : 
Permanent loss rate— A number equal to 1/10 of Table 23 at M plus 570 are checked in 
the admissions daily. an interesting manner from previous 
Accumulator admis- None—all admissions are as- 7 
sions— sumed as returning ulti- estimate figures as follows: 
mately to full duty. Theater of Operations “ 
Returnable admis- All admissions. With organizations 610.228 
sions— Total permanent loss............ 502,697 


Stay in hospital of re- 
turnables— 

Rate of return to duty 
of all cases— 


Veterinary treatment, 
hospital space occu- 
pied— 


New replacements re- 
quired (exclusive of 
pool requirements )— 


Total replacements ac- 
tually furnished to 
organizations— 

Pool requirements— 


Average 15 days, range from 
1 to 30 days. 

1/30th of all admissions 
daily until a given admis- 
sion group has been re- 
turned to duty. 

All admissions less 
turns to duty. 


all re- 


Total admissions plus total 
permanent loss less total re- 
turns to duty, conditioning 
time duly considered. 
Total returns to duty plus 
total new conditioned re- 
placements required. 

See theater of operations 
pool requirements above. 


Veterinary hospital space occupied 46.598 





Total for theater of operations... 1,159,523 
Zone of the Interior: 





With organizations .............. 40,450 
Total permanent loss............ 38,068 
Veterinary hospital space occupied _—6,978 
Advance requirements for condi- ° 

CORE XK isan yee ks « «cee 189,17 
Total for zone of the interior.... 274,667 
Grand total animal procurement 

for all purposes...............- 1,434,190 


The only figures difficult to identify 
in the above summary are 40,450 and 
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Taste 23. Final Estimate of Animal Procurement, Pre-Conditioned and Entering Conditioning, 
for Theater of Operations and Zone of the Interior, Non-Cumulative Except Where Otherwise 
Stated, by 15-Day Periods 












































2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 y 
Theater of opetations Zone of pee slened) 
Time Aggreg. to be ; 
u _Procured an my 
plus TL theater eof interior | ‘be procured | 
lay8. | Precondi- |Entering con- ; With organ- TI. sone of in- | im Period 
tion ditioning | “foPerations | "isations | Replacements | terior in 
15 0,921 57,850 128,771 53,402 2,258 , 660 184,431 184, 431° 
20 0,004 50,421 80,425 63,902 3,712 67,614 148,039 332,470 
5 9,249 59,336 68,585 —9,216 3,566 —5, 650 62,935 395,405 
60 5, 566 23,843 29,409 17,951 2,629 20,580 49,989 445,304 
75 63,382 13,063 76,445 5, 695 2,251 7,946 84,391 529,785 
40 2, 066 24,729 116,795 - —7, 655 2,294 —5,361 111,434 641,219 
105 8,949 8,949 —5,559 1,356 —4,203 4,746 645, 965 
120 12,068 12,068 —6, 234 49 —6, 185 5,883 651,848 
135 14, 608 14, 608 1,869 —230 1,639 16,247 668 , 095 
150 | (—2,749) (—2,749) 2,292 —16 2,276 (—473) + 668, 095T 
165 11,442 11,442 1,059 400 1,459 12,428t 680,523 
180 | 11,868 11,868 1,508 462 1,970 13,838 694,361 
195 11,386 11,386 1,292 507 1,799 13,185 707 ,546 
210 , 268 102, 268 14,822 2,188 17,010 19,278 826,824 
25 | 17,876 17,876 14,800 2,883 , 683 35,559 862,383 
240 17,133 17,133 15,381 2,050 17,431 34, 564 896,947 
255 16,360 16,360 15,079 1,825 16, 904 33, 264 930,211 
270 —6,114 (—6,114) 15,746 1,594 17,340 11,226 941,437 
285 117,696 117,696 13,832 2,933 16,765 134, 461 1,075,898 
100 22,180 22,180 —80, 953 1,129 —79,824 (—57, 644) 1,075, 898t 
315 20,061 20,061 16,194 —573 15,621 (—21, 962)t 1,075,898 
330) 19,033 19,033 18,522 1,159 19, 681 , 752t 1,092,650 
345 27,661 27,661 16,271 1,986 18, 257 , 918 1,138,568 
360 122, 305 122,305 17,237 3,501 20,738 , 043 1,281,611 
75 | 24,634 , 634 —68, 469 1,536 —66, 933 (—42, 299)t 1,281, 611T 
390 | 22,931 22,931 2,250 — 486 1,764 (- -17,604)T 1,281,611 
405 | 21,730 21,730 1,630 813 2,443 6, 569T 1,288, 180 
420 21,358 21,358 2,384 1,391 3,775 25, 133 1,313,313 
435 21,358 21,358 —23,435 968 —22, 467 (—1, 109) 1,313,313 
450 21,358 21,358 —71,147 —1,425 —72,572 (—52,323) 1,313,313 
465 | 21,358 21,358 0 —1,804 —1,804 (—32, 769) 1,313,313 
$8 21,358 21,358 0 55 55 (—11,356) 1,313,313 
j 21,358 21,358 0 651 651 10, 653 1,323,966 
10 21,358 21,358 0 678 678 22,036 1,346,002 
21,358 21,358 0 688 688 22,046 1,368,048 
! 21,358 21,358 0 689 689 22,047 1,390,095 
21,358 21,358 0 690 | 690 22,048 1,412,143 
| 21,358 21,358 9 689 | 689 22,047 1,434,190 
* Does not consider the present animal strength of the Army. 
+ A minus procurement for the period (column 8) does not change the previous cumulative figure, but is deducted from the tota 


rement for the following period making that figure less than the total of columns 4 and 7, by the sum of the minus quantity. 


189.171; the sum of these (229,621) is 
the figure found at M plus 570 in col- 
umn 2 of the completed estimate. It 
is the strength with organizations, plus 
idditions due to “conditioning.” 


BRIEF SUMMARIZATION OF CONCLUSIONS 


l'stimates of requirements in replace- 
ments for men and animals can be 
nade in as scientific a manner as simi- 
lar estimates are made for matériel. 
Such matériel estimates are made now 
a careful prediction of consump- 


tion rates which is basically sound, 
even though it is probable that these 
rates will change during the course of 
military operations. 

Our past war experience should be 
most carefully analysed with the idea 
of obtaining the few simple facts 
needed as a background for a resist- 
ance study which is to become the re- 
quirements basis for replacements and 
hospitalization. 

A detailed study of resistances to be 
expected is the first essential in the 
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building up of a plan to meet any 
emergency. 

The resistance adopted for a given 
plan should be laid down as a part of 
that plan and serve as a directive to 
all estimating agencies. The resist- 
ance adopted should be in some such 
convenient terms as are used in this 
study. 

Even in the absence of a complete 
analysis of past experience, we are still 
in a position to improve our planning 
for replacements and _ hospitalization 
by the use of the best available factors 
in connection with a scientific method 
that has a truly functional basis, in- 
stead of laying down, in an arbitrary 
manner, flat percentages which are to- 
tally unrelated to each other or to the 
resistance contemplated. 

A flat percentage basis for bed space 
and replacements, as has been used 
prior to the method here described, is 
not only unsound but is unsafe as well 
and should be abandoned. Its elimi- 
nation from all of our doctrines and 
books of instruction is indicated. 

During a major effort, the number 
of treatment beds required for sick and 
wounded personnel will never stabilize, 
because of the accumulators, whereas 
replacements for personnel and treat- 
ment space and replacements for ani- 
mals will stabilize. 

No plan should be approved until it 
has been war-gamed under the method 
here described, using the factors 
adopted for that particular plan, in or- 


es 


der that definite determination may |, 
made of the total personnel required, 4s 
a result of the war-game, exact know. 
edge will be obtained as to whether 
the plan can be supported, the amount 
of support necessary, or the lack jp 
support, if such a lack exists. It may 
be necessary to approve a plan know. 
ing that it cannot be supported, but 
this will then be done with full knowl- 
edge of actual requirements. 

If we are to avoid the mistakes of 
previous wars, we should give consid- 
eration, during peace time, to the re- 
placements required immediately in 
the support of combat units allocated 
for theater of operations use during the 
early period when the personnel pro- 
curement and training is getting under 
way. 

The method here described is suit- 
able of application by all interested 
planning echelons from corps areas to 
the War Department. 

While the method, for purposes of 
demonstration, assumes the continuous 
application of a set of conditions 
throughout an emergency—an ideal not 
likely to be realized in war, this 
method is inherently so flexible as to 
permit of its rapid adaptation to the 
changes normally expected during a 
long major effort. 

We should have more accurate in- 
formation in respect to past experi- 
ence than now exists, which leads to 
the conclusion that further extended re- 
search is clearly indicated. 
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The National Matches—Infantry Team 


HE Infantry team took third place 

in the National Team Match at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, on September 15, 
1928, with the score of 2,681. The win- 
ning score was 2,733 and the second 
place score Was 2.704. 

First place is always the aim of the 
Infantry in the National Team Match. 
This objective was not reached in 1928. 
[t is futile to ascribe reasons for failure 
other than to say that the Infantry 
team did not shoot as well as the win- 
ning team. The scores at the various 
ranges for 1927 and 1928 (Infantry 
Team) and those of the winning team 
for 1928 are shown in next column. 

The above record indicates that the 
shooting, in general, was poorer at the 
long ranges in 1928 and that the match 
was decided in 1928 by the firing at 


Winning 

Infantry Team 

1927 1928 1928 

Slow fire, 200 yards.. 446 458 458 
Rapid fire, 200 yards. 483 485 479 
Rapid fire, 300 yards. 467 458 462 
Slow fire, 600 yards.. 486 452 462 
Slow fire, 1,000 yards. 956 828 872 





Total score........ 2,838 2,681 2,733 


1,000 yards. Our experiences of 1928 
show that the Infantry must give more 
labor and effort to developing long- 
range riflemen. 

The effort of the members of the In- 
fantry team and others connected with 
the team was as great in 1928 as in 
1927. There was the same measure of 
cooperation by regimental commanders 
and others. The Infantry team put 
forth its greatest effort to win the 
The Chief of Infantry wishes 
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match. 
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to commend the team officials, the team 
members, and the members of the In- 
fantry squad for their faithful work 
and strenuous effort to bring forth a 
winning team. He desires to thank 
regimental commanders for their hearty 


cooperation to the same end. He ¢. 
sires to call to the attention of the Ip. 
fantry that another match lies ahead 
for 1929. The efforts of all Infantry. 
men should now be directed to the he 
velopment of prospects for that match 





Observations of the Chief of Infantry 


HE Chief of Infantry has re- 
turned to Washington from an 
extended inspection trip during which 
he visited all Infantry regiments in 
the continental United States. In ac- 
cordance with General Allen’s request, 
the regiments did not hold planned ex- 
ercises. Instead, he observed the 
troops at their regularly scheduled 
training and garrison activities. 

General Allen expressed satisfaction 
with the high standard of proficiency 
of the Infantry as a whole. He was 
particularly pleased at the progress 
made in all lines of Infantry endeavor 
since his trip of 1926. He found that 
certain activities were emphasized in 
different regiments, and that the mea- 
sure of excellence in these activities 
approached the ideal. He also found 
that certain basic activities were not 
sufficiently emphasized in all regiments. 
Regimental commanders were awake 
to the deficiencies and were, in general, 
taking steps to correct them. 

The following observations are made 
by the Chief of Infantry to assist In- 
fantry officers in more closely ap- 
proaching the ideal in certain basic 
activities in which the standard of 
proficiency still remains too low or is 
not uniformly excellent. 

Uniform.—The special measurement 
uniform has done much to improve the 
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appearance of the enlisted man. Pride. 
a close ally of contentment and eff- 
ciency, has been likewise benefited. 
Except for regiments serving in the 
south, it appears that there is a real 
need for two special measurement, 
woolen uniforms for a three-year en- 
listment. The Chief of Infantry has 
submitted these views to the War De- 
partment and expects favorable action. 

It appears that considerable delay 
still exists in outfitting new men with 
the special measurement uniforms. 
Three months are required before in- 
itial measurement, and from two to 
four months pass after measurement, 
before the receipt of the uniform. The 
first delay is to avoid incurring expense 
to the Government on transients or 
men who, under the changed conditions 
of living, are subject to development 
in physique during the first months of 
service. In applying this rule, unneces- 
sary delay is caused to many who are 
not subject to the changes indicated 
The Chief of Infantry believes that 
company commanders should be able 
to judge, from the character and phiysi- 
cal development of each man, whether 
or not the full three-months period is 
necessary. The intent of Circular 36, 
War Department, 1925, apparently per- 
mits the company commander to re- 
commend a shorter period to the corps 
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area commander, General Allen found 
‘hat in practice there has been very 
ttle, if any, advantage taken of the 
ying clause in Cireular 36. Efforts 
are being made either to permit lati- 
side by the company commander in 
chortening the initial period, depending 
on the character and physique of the 
meruit, or to cut down the initial period 
» all cases to one month. The Quar- 
‘ermaster General is using every effort 
i) shorten the second period of delay. 
several regiments have made notable 
progress in improving the apearance of 
bandsmen by adding various articles 
to the uniform. Improvement in the 
themselves went hand in 
hand with improvement in appear- 
The 30th Infantry Band was 
outstanding in its appearance. The 
band was “dolled up.” The bandsmen 
knew it and were proud of it. The re- 
sults were reflected in better training 
ind better musie. The regiment was 
likewise benefited. 
The War Department looks with 
such activities. Paragraph 
20, Army Regulations 600-40, author- 
es commanding officers to expend 
iunds for this purpose. If commanders 
ure doubtful about the propriety of 
certain ornaments, they should apply 
to the Adjutant General for official ap- 


proval. 


bands 


ance 


favol on 


Care of Animals and Animal Trans- 
port-Marked improvement in animal 
transport was evident in all regiments. 
Certain regiments were outstanding in 
the care of animals and animal trans- 
port. Further improvement is desirable 
in other regiments. The Chief of In- 
‘antry believes that the average stand- 
ard is still too low. 

\ll regiments that were outstanding 


ai 


in the excellence of animal transport 
ised some means to stimulate the in- 
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terest of the teamsters in the appear- 
ance and upkeep of teams and equip- 
ment. For example, tassels added to 
bridles, brass tips to hames, and the 
like attract the eye and emphasize 
the results of labor. When a man can 
see the results of labor, his pride is 
aroused and interest in maintaining 
pleasing appearances replaces the 
drudgery of routine labor. 

To improve still more the present 
standard of animal transportation, the 
course in animal management will be 
further emphasized in the Company 
Officers’ Course, Infantry School. Se- 
lected officers attending the course will 
be given the opportunity of specializ- 
ing in this activity during the school 
year. A corresponding reduction in the 
other phases of the course in which 
they are proficient will be made to 
provide the time for instruction. In 
this way there will gtadually be built 
up and distributed to regiments in the 
Infantry a group of officers who have 
had the advantages of a special course 
in the care and maintenance of animal 
transport. 

Barracks——Some_ regiments have 
made great progress in making the bar- 
racks homelike and comfortable, while 
others were giving very little attention 
to this important matter. Content- 
ment is the basis of discipline and ef- 
ficiency. No man is content when his 
living quarters are simply sanitary. It 
is instinctive to want refinements, 
decorations, and comforts in addition 
to a place to eat and a place to sleep. 
These additions make contentment. 

It is true that, initially, it takes a 
lot of work to make a barracks home- 
like. Some money is also necessary. 
The added labor is returned later in 
simplified maintenance, and the ex- 
pense is amply repaid by increased 


our 
— 
i | 
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pride and willingness on the part of 
the men to maintain good appearances. 
The finished product tends to create 
a desire in men to find their amuse- 
ments at home. As an example, in one 
regiment the floors were waxed. All 
agreed that a waxed floor simplified 
maintenance. It was no longer neces- 
sary to resort to periodical scrubbing, 
with the attendant labor and discom- 
fort. Needless to say, waxing floors is 
more economical on the flooring. The 
17th and 30th Infantry regiments were 
outstanding in the homelike condition 
of barracks. A full description of the 
activities in this respect and of the ad- 
vantages that accrue is set forth in an 
article in this issue of the JourNnaL by 
Capt. G. W. Spoerry, 17th Infantry.’ 
Basic Training—An improvement 
was evident in the attention paid to 
fundamental training. Most Infantry 
officers acknowledged a general appre- 
ciation that basic disciplinary training 
is the indispensable foundation upon 
which all other military training rests, 
and that neglect of this training in- 
variably results in lack of soldierly 
bearing, indifferent performance of 
duty, and lowered morale. There is 
yet, however, a tendency to emphasize 
unduly the so-called tactical training 
at the expense of basic military train- 
ing. The Infantry soldier in cam- 
paign must move to and through the 
battlefield on his own power, and he 
must be able to deal destruction with 
the arms he carries. The basic essen- 
tials of Infantry service are ability to 
march and shoot. Movement habit- 
ually involves physical exertion beyond 
comfort. The use of arms on the bat- 
tlefield is attended with great excite- 
ment and occurs under dangers totally 
inimical to the instincts of self-preser- 
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en. 


Disciplined marching ay) 
shooting are, therefore, the fundamep. 


vation. 








be 
tal aims of training. Troop command. vith 
ers must constantly resist the tempts. will, 
tion to slight the fundamentals in their train 
anxiety to gain a measure of proficiency aight 
in the varied and advanced training The 
subjects. folle 
Marksmanship.—The Infantry has 


reached a high standard of proficiency 
in the use of Infantry weapons. The 
instruction in marksmanship is thor- 
ough and efficient. There are still too 
many men who do not fire. Every In- 
fantryman should fire yearly the 
weapon with which he is armed. The 
true measure of excellence in marks- 
manship is the percentage qualified, 
based on the number of men on the 
rolls, not on the number who completed 
the course. 

Some organizations do not take full 
advantage of small-bore practice. The 
benefits of this practice are strikingly 
apparent in the study of the methods 
used by the 65th Infantry in qualify- 
ing every man who fired. It is difficult 
to find a reason why certain organiza- 
tion commanders still slight small-bore 
practice in the face of the universal 
opinion of its advantages in training 
marksmen. 

The Chief of Infantry failed to see 
an organization which used the “Shaker 
Aiming Device” in teaching sighting 
and aiming. This device, described in 
the “Notes from the Chief of Infantry” 
in the January, 1928, JourRNAL, is con- 
sidered a vast improvement over the 
present method and makes for rapidity 
and efficiency of instruction. 

The Chief of Infantry believes that 
rifle marksmanship is an essential sub- 
ject of recruit instruction and should 
be given to all Infantry recruits before 
they join their organizations for train- 
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The preliminary exercises should 
be given to the recruit concurrently 
sith other recruit training, so that he 
vill. at the beginning of his military 
‘raining, master the fundamentals of 
sighting, position, and trigger squeeze. 
The preliminary instruction should be 
followed by small-bore practice, prefer- 
ably a course closely paralleling Course 
“\” A qualification standard should 
be set and each recruit should be given 
the opportunity of qualifying in small- 
bore practice. Such a small-bore course 
has the double objective of allowing 
the recruit to see what he is doing, thus 
stimulating his interest, and enabling 
the instructor to check up the various 
pases of instruction to see if the re- 
cruit’s proficiency in the fundamentals 
has produced a practical ability to 
Insignia or other marks to in- 


Ing 


snoot 


dicate in firing the small-bore course 
the proficiency gained may well be 
awarded. It will assist materially in 
stimulating interest. 

The Chief of Infantry found that 
difficulty was being experienced in ad- 
justing the sights for windage in rapid 
fire, particularly at 500 yards. This 
subject is discussed in full in the Notes 
later. 

Officers—The Chief of Infantry 
notes continued progress in the effi- 
ciency of Infantry officers. He found 
them awake to modern developments 
and energetically attempting to solve 
the problems resulting from progress in 
armament. Regimental commanders 
were enthusiastic over the basic tac- 
tical training of officers. The status of 
dress and discipline was everywhere 
of a high standard. 





Zeroing Rifles for Windage 


HE Chief of Infantry observed 

during his recent visits to Infantry 
regiments that considerable difficulty 
was being experienced by enlisted men 
in obtaining satisfactory scores in rapid 
fire, particularly at 500 yards, where 
the wind conditions were not ideal. An 
analysis of the circumstances convinces 
General Allen that the low scores re- 
sulting from this practice were at- 
tributable to two causes. First, a fail- 
ure to zero the rifles for windage, and, 
second, a failure to estimate accurately 
the corrections to be applied for at- 
mospherie conditions. 

In one instance noted, rapid fire at 
000 yards, the wind was blowing from 
about five o’clock at approximately 25 
miles per hour. Its velocity was fairly 
constant. To obtain a good score under 
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the conditions existing, presupposing 
proper instruction in the fundamentals 
of marksmanship, it was simply a mat- 
ter of setting off the correct deflection 
and elevation. One man who was fir- 
ing in exceptional form was particularly 
observed. He had a good position, his 
bolt manipulation was smooth and un- 
hurried, his trigger squeeze appeared 
excellent. In fact, he gave the impres- 
sion of being an excellent shot. What 
was the result? He had an excellent 
group on the target showing that he 
was an excellent shot, but the group 
was at three o’clock, almost on the 
right edge of the target, and his score 
was 29. With correct sight setting for 
windage, his score would have been 46 
to 48. 

This example, and the character of 
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other shot groups observed on the same 
and other occasions, leads the Chief of 
Infantry to believe that company com- 
manders are not placing sufficient em- 
phasis on the necessity of properly zero- 
ing every rifle in their companies and 
recording the data in the company rec- 
ords. It is quite impossible to set off 
proper deflections, even if the correc- 
tions are known for conditions obtain- 
ing, if the actual zero of the rifle is un- 
known. 

The method in general use through- 
out the Service for determining the zero 
of a rifle is for each man to figure the 
zero of his own rifle, based on the re- 
sults of his own firing in his instruc- 
tion and record practice. This method 
is defective for the following reasons: 


(a) The average man, even the aver- 
age expert rifleman, does not shoot well 
enough to determine accurately the zero 
of a rifle. 

(b) It is impossible to zero a rifle 
accurately on either the standard “A” 
or “B” target, no matter how expert the 
firer, due to the size of the bull’s-eye. 


Experience has conclusively demon- 
strated that, even with the most expert 
shot, the determination of the zero of a 
rifle within the limit of 44 to 4% point 
of its true zero is difficult. The best 
method, in the opinion of the Chief of 
Infantry, is by using a strip target. 
Such a target can be prepared for zero- 
ing a rifle at 500 yards by taking a 
blank target without bull’s-eye and 
pasting a vertical black strip, 4 inches 
wide, on its face. This strip, when ob- 
served through the sights, appears as 
a black line or thread which can easily 
be made to cut the center of the front 
sightinaiming. The mean deviation from 
this line, converted into fractions of 
points of windage, will give an accurate 
correction for application to the wind- 


~ needs 
age scale. If it is desired in Lerving 
the rifle to use any other range than 59) 
yards, the width of the strip ys 
should bear approximately the same rp. 
lation to the range as in the example 
given above—for example, a 2-in) 
strip: at 200 yards. By the use of the 
strip target the firer’s attention is cop. 
centrated in obtaining perfect aim jy 
the horizontal plane only. It is yo 
necessary for him to obtain corrections 
both vertically and horizontally as js 
the case when zeroing is attempted on 
a bull’s-eye. This operation, of course, 
must be conducted in dead calm con- 
ditions, or proper wind effect at time 
of firing carefully determined, prefer- 
ably by actual use of a rifle whose zero 
has been previously determined by the 
same method. 

The Chief of Infantry believes thai 
a few riflemen in each organization, 
selected for their ability to hold and 
shoot, should be designated to zero al! 
rifles for windage before the target sea- 
son. This should be done when wind 
conditions are favorable, and on the 
strip target. The zero of the rifles 
should then be carefully recorded and 
the record kept available for use. 

It is often said that the windage zero 
of a rifle changes. This is considered 
to be true in very few instances, and 
then only in the case of a new rifle. 
The cause for this infrequent change oi 
zero is too technical to discuss here. 
After the first 100 shots, it is considered 
improbable that this zero of the rifle 
will materially change. Each individ- 
ual rifleman will have to zero his rifle 
for elevation, due to the differences in 
sighting. 

A careful initial estimate by the com- 
pany commanders of the wind velocity 
should prevent the first orders to the 
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_= 
sring point from going far wrong on 
iateral deviations at the ranges in 
Course “A.” Careful observation of 
-hot groups on previous orders and a 
constant cheek on changing conditions 
should prevent difficulty in later orders. 

In order to guarantee correct scores 
at the longer ranges, Where wind condi- 
‘ions are apt to influence the flight of 


the bullet, the Chief of Infantry con- 
siders that each company commander 
should have the zero of all the rifles 
at hand, and, having determined the 
wind conditions and the corrections re- 
sulting therefrom, take measures to in- 
sure that the correct sight setting is 
used before the firer goes to the firing 
point. 





Smoke Screen Apparatus for Tanks 


HE first tactical tests of the smoke 

screen apparatus for tanks indicate 
that this method of producing and plac- 
ing smoke shows sufficient promise to 
justify future extensive experiment. 

These tests of the smoke screen ap- 
paratus were conducted by the Depart- 
of Experiment, the Infantry 
School, under the supervision of the 
Infantry Board. The danger factor in- 
volved in conducting such tests made 
necessary the adoption of expedients 
which were not exactly realistic. Such 
expedients, and other variables which 
lad to be accounted for and reconciled, 
made it difficult to draw conclusions 
irom faets and figures. 

The apparatus for generating and 
emitting the smoke was, in general, me- 
chanically satisfactory. A number of 
improvements, however, were found de- 
sirable. The apparatus will emit smoke 
lor a period of ten to fifteen minutes 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 
It was further found that the effects of 
‘raining tank personnel, and defending 
and advaneing infantrymen, might well 
produce considerable change in the re- 
sults obtained. The results of the first 
tests cannot, therefore, be accepted as 
final but are indicative only of future 


promise, 


ment 
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Experiments were conducted both in 
laying smoke from tanks in front of 
hostile defending lines during the ad- 
vance of friendly troops, and in front 
of friendly advancing rifle units. The 
first use is considered the ideal réle of 
smoke-laying tanks. The defender is 
thus deprived, in gauging movements, 
of even the slight assistance given by 
the location of the smoke screen when 
it is used immediately in front of ad- 
vancing troops. 

In the experiments of laying smoke 
in front of or on hostile lines, the ad- 
vancing force was represented by lines 
of targets which were successively 
placed to simulate an advance from 600 
to 100 yards. To prevent firing into 
the tank, smoke was laid by a station- 
ary tank posted on the flank. Firing 
through smoke immediately followed 
firing on the same targets without 
smoke. These precautions necessarily 
allowed the defending units to have an 
exact knowledge of the positions of the 
targets at the successive ranges. When 
firing through smoke, the commander 
of the defending units caused bayonets 
to be put out as aiming stakes, and used 
combined sights. Rifle units constitut- 
ing the defending line were consider- 
ably hampered in their marksmanship 
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efforts. The results of the firing showed 
that, when smoke was used, 50 per cent 
fewer targets were hit. Under similar 
conditions machine gun fire was corre- 
spondingly ineffective. Approximately 
66 per cent fewer targets were hit when 
smoke was used. The 37-mm. gun fire 
on targets previously registered was 
not affected by smoke. Had the firing 
through smoke preceded the firing with- 
out smoke, the influence of smoke would 
undoubtedly have been more marked 
for all weapons. 

In the tests in which the smoke-lay- 
ing tanks preceded the Infantry, actual 
firing was not engaged in by the ad- 
vancing Infantry, because of safety 
precautions. The results were esti- 
mated. The Infantry units experienced 
no difficulty in maintaining direction 
behind the tanks laying smoke screens. 
The fire of the advancing Infantry be- 
hind such screens was believed to be 
considerably less effective. Difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining direc- 
tion for platoons of tanks emitting 
smoke. 

Other tests were made to determine 
the usefulness of the apparatus for con- 
cealing tank movements, and the effect 
of firing various calibered shells into 
the smoke producing apparatus. Little 
success was obtained in the endeavor 


to obscure tank movements by the use 
of their own smoke producing appa- 
ratus. 

As a result of the tests it was cop. 
cluded that tanks can put blanketing 
smoke on a defending enemy rifle line 
or machine gun nest. This blanketing 
smoke assists the attack by reducing 
the number of casualties. The reduc- 
tion of casualties in an advance from 
600 to 100 yards, under the special con- 
ditions observed in the foregoing tests, 
is estimated at 50 per cent from rifle 
fire and 66 per cent from machine gun 
fire. The results obtained warrant 
further investigation and test with im- 
proved apparatus, with troops trained 
in smoke tactics, and under conditions 
more nearly approaching actual condi- 
tions. A need of a compass and a 
means of intercommunication by the 
tanks to assist in maintaining direction 
and control was again demonstrated. 

As a summary, it may be stated that 
in all our conceptions of the use of 
smoke on the battlefield to assist the 
advance of Infantry assault echelons, 
its offensive use, that is placing smoke 
on the enemy and primarily on the im- 
mediate hostile elements which retard 
Infantry advance, must be the guiding 
principle in both development work 
and tactical tests. 





Motor Transport Course for Infantry Officers 


O PROVIDE for training Infantry 

officers in the operation and main- 
tenance of motor vehicles, the allot- 
ment of students to the Tank School, 
Fort Leonard Wood, Maryland, has 
been increased from an average of 
twenty-four officers to fifty. This will 


provide a nucleus of Infantry officers 
who will be better equipped to keep 
abreast of development and progress in 
motorization. Selections of officers to 
take the course may be from all grades, 
preferably from among_ lieutenants 
without dependents. 
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The Tank School course, with about 
100 hours of motor instruction added 
it. has been adopted. The course 
vil] be extended four weeks, and grad- 
yation will be about June 15. 

It was originally contemplated that 
the full increased number of officers 
would be ordered to take the present 
eourse. To accommodate these officers 
* was necessary to rehabilitate living 
quarters. The late date on which the 
funds became available for repairs did 
not permit the completion of quarters 
prior to October 1. Since it was im- 
practicable to delay the Tank School 


course, which started on September 10, 
it was decided that the full addition of 
one officer per Infantry regiment in the 
United States would not be ordered to 
the Tank School during the present 
course. Approximately twelve addi- 
tional students were ordered for the 
current course. The full quota of fifty 
officers will be ordered for courses start- 
ing with the 1929-30 school year. Upon 
graduation, about half of these officers 
will be available for assignment to tank 
units, and half will be returned to regi- 
ments. 





Cable Requests 


FFICERS who direct inquiries to 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
and request replies by cable should 
make financial arrangements at the 


receiving office for replies. 


The cable companies will not receive 
messages C. O. D. unless arrangements 
have been made beforehand. Failing 
such arrangements, it is necessary for 


some officer in this office to furnish the 
cash for the reply. 

In the future, answers by cable will 
be sent to the cable office on the ac- 
sumption that arrangements for such 
messages have been made. If the cable 
company refuses to accept the message, 
the reply will be mailed. 








Contribution to Military Science 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ON BULOW once proposed to form troops in line 
of battle, order them to advance with their arms 
at the shoulder, and greet the foe with ringing bursts 


of laughter. “Be sure,” 


said Bulow, “that your oppo- 


nents, surprised and demoralized at this astonishing 
salute, would turn and run away.” 
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The M-1 Rifle Ammunition 


T IS by now well known that the 

scores at the 1928 National Rifle 
Matches were not up to the standard 
of past years. Among the comments 
that this fact elicited was an item in 
the Army and Navy Journal of Sep- 
tember 22, 1928. 

In commenting on this item, the 
Chief of Infantry said: 


This item is rather a remarkable 
production in that it contains so many 
errors for so brief an article. Among 
the numerous errors is an allegation 
that is virtually an indictment of the 
Infantry Board. It reads: “The bullet 
this year had a lower velocity . . . with 
the consequence that it was easily 
blown by the wind, resulting in com- 
plete misses and off shots which could 
not be accounted for in any other way. 
It is also claimed that the Ammunition 
Board recommended a different type of 
bullet than the one used, but the In- 
fantry Board sent the ammunition in 
dispute to Camp Perry.” 

Though the Chief of Infantry’s 
further comment on the item has ap- 
peared in the Army and Navy Journal, 
it is of sufficient importance and inter- 
est to the Infantry to be reproduced 
here. 


As the knowledge of others regarding 
the selection of ammunition for the Na- 
tional Matches, and also what was 
wrong with the ammunition furnished 
this year, may be equally as hazy as 
the knowledge displayed by your cor- 
respondent who wrote the item in 
question, I am writing this letter with 
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the request that it be published in full 
in your next issue. 

There is but one Infantry Board, |o- 
cated at Fort Benning, Georgia. 1t js 
not an agency designated by the War 
Department either for test of, or ree- 
ommendations concerning, the ammu- 
nition to be used in the National 
Matches. Furthermore, the Infantry 
Board did not test the ammunition 
used in the 1928 National Matches and 
had nothing whatsoever to do with its 
selection, either directly or indirectly. 
The further statement that “the Infan- 
try Board sent the ammunition in dis- 
pute to Camp Perry” is manifestly an 
absurd error. Ammunition to be used 
in the National Matches is designated 
by the War Department based upon 
the recommendations of an Ammuni- 
tion Board, convened by the War De- 
partment, and constituted as follows: 
One officer from the Infantry; six off- 
cers from the Ordnance Department, 
Regular Army; two officers from the 
Ordnance Department, Reserve Corps; 
one officer from the Coast Artillery 
Corps; one officer from the Navy; one 
officer from the Marine Corps; one 
officer from the Marine Corps Reserve; 
the Executive Officer and Recorder 0! 
the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice; one representative 
from E. I. Dupont de Nemours an¢ 
Company. 

The Ordnance Department is then 
charged with the procurement, or man- 
ufacture, of the designated ammunition 
and supplying it to the Executive 
Officer of the National Matches. 

For a number of years past it has 
been the policy to select a special am- 
munition for the National Matches. As 
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a 
an outgrowth of this policy there was 
produced by the Ordnance Department 
for the 1925 National Matches an am- 
munition superior in accuracy to any 
that had yet been manufactured. But 
in attaining this degree of accuracy, a 
chamber pressure in the rifle had been 
reached that was deemed excessive by 
the Ordnance Department, and that ex- 
perience demonstrated could not and 
should not be maintained in the quan- 
tity production of service ammunition. 
This 1925 ammunition was also used 
in the 1927 matches. 

In view of the above, the question 


was put before the Ammunition Board 
by the Ordnance Department as to 
whether the former policy of a special 
ammunition for the 1928 National 
Matches would be adhered to, or 


whether the best available lot of ser- 
vice ammunition would be selected for 
1928. The Ammunition Board unani- 
mously agreed to. recommend the best 
available lot of service ammunition for 
the 1928 National Matches, and the 
War Department approved this recom- 
mendation. 

Wherein the ammunition selected for 
the 1928 National Matches differed 
from that used in the 1925 and 1927 
National Matches is of interest to all 
who participated in the matches, either 
directly or indirectly, as the difference 
in accuracy was not sufficiently marked 
in the ordnance firing tests to warrant 
the uniformly mediocre scores that 
were made at the long ranges at Camp 
Perry this year with the 1928 ammu- 
nition 

In the first place, there was a reduc- 
tion in velocity from the 1925 and 
1927 National Match ammunition. 
This reduction in velocity increased, of 
course, the time of flight of the bullet, 
and consequently the effect of the wind 
on the bullet trajectory. Our present- 
day rifle shots and our coaches have 
become accustomed to the higher ve- 
locity ammunition used during the 1925 
and 1927 matches, and have lost some 
of the “doping” keenness that existed 
a lew years ago. This accounts for 
some of the mediocre shooting, particu- 
‘arly in difficult weather conditions. 


But there was another factor, not gen- 
erally understood or appreciated. It 
is easily possible to produce an ammu- 
nition that passes a satisfactory accu- 
racy test when fired from a machine 
rest, either in the service rifle, or the 
special heavy barrel used exclusively 
for accuracy tests, and yet this same 
ammunition will not prove satisfactory 
from the standpoint of accuracy when 
fired from the shoulder. The reason 
for this discrepancy between machine 
rest and shoulder firing accuracy is di- 
rectly dependent upon the “quickness” 
or “slowness,” to use the shooters’ 
terms, of the ammunition. The terms 
“quick ammunition” and “slow ammu- 
nition” do not refer to what is gen- 
erally known as “muzzle velocity,” 
“slow ammunition,” within certain 
limits, giving a higher “muzzle veloc- 
ity” and a comparatively lower cham- 
ber pressure than the same charge of 
quicker powder gives in “quick am- 
munition.” But the relative quickness 
or slowness of ammunition does ma- 
terially affect the time of passage of 
the bullet through the bore of the rifle 
and this latter element is of vital im- 
portance to the rifleman. The effect of 
recoil on the firer is practically instan- 
taneous, and the slower the passage of 
the projectile through the bore the 
greater will be the effect of the recoil 
and the whip of the muzzle in deflect- 
ing the line of sight from its original 
point of aim. This gives wild shots, 
always high, as the whip of the muzzle 
is upwards. Every expert rifle shot of 
experience knows that he holds “dead,” 
in the majority of his shots, almost en- 
tirely counteracting the effect of recoil 
and whip; in other words, he closely 
approximates the machine rest where 
the rifle is clamped in position. But 
now and then, even with the best, there 
is a slight tendency to “let go” too 
soon, and the sight can be seen to 
jump. With “quick ammunition” the 
effect on the bullet is reduced to a 
minimum and the resultant shot is sel- 
dom wild; with “slow ammunition” the 
resultant shot is always wild. 
The above is no new theory, and is 
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well known to all who know the shoot- 
ing game. 

This was the main trouble with the 
1928 ammunition—too slow. 

The answer is to test the ammuni- 
tion by actual shoulder firing before 
final adoption for future National 
Matches, and not rely solely on ma- 
chine rest tests. 

The statement “The Marines and 
some of the Regulars who had prac- 
ticed with the new bullet could use it 
fairly effectively but the rest were com- 
pelled to use it without previous prac- 
tice with resultant low scores,” is also 
in error. All teams had equal oppor- 
tunity to practice with the 1928 Na- 
tional Match ammunition, but the re- 
sult was that the longer a team used 
it in practice the poorer the team shot. 
The reason for this was that the un- 
accountable wild shots rapidly de- 
stroyed the confidence of the individual 
in himself, and it is a shooting axiom 








that self-confidence is an absolute ¢. 
sential in the shooting game. Had the 
Infantry and Cavalry Teams been for. 
tunate enough to have had a supply o{ 
the 1925 National Match ammunitioy 
on hand sufficient for all team training 
at the longer ranges, thereby eliminat. 
ing entirely the use of the 1928 am. 
munition until compelled to use it in 
the National Individual and Nationa! 
Team Match, there is no question but 
both of these teams would have shot 
better, as the individuals would pot 
have lost confidence in themselves, 

Both the Marine and Navy Teams 
were more fortunate in respect to a re- 
serve of 1925 National Match ammv- 
nition and were not compelled to use 
the 1928 ammunition throughout the 
entire period of team training. The 
above statement is a fact, and not 
offered as an “alibi,” for the Marine 
and Navy teams were, beyond ques- 
tion, the best teams at the Matches. 





More about Leadership and Loyalty 


The discussion on leadership and loyalty has taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn. This month we print the papers of two officers who study 
the subject in the light of American military history, using Lee and 
Longstreet, and Grant and Meade as the principal examples. 


studies are well done —Enptror. 


Leadership and Loyalty 


Captain Dennis C. Piiissury, 27th Infantry 


N SPEAKING of successful leader- 

ship in war, Napoleon once stated 
that 5 per cent of it could be learned 
from books and 10 per cent from per- 
sonal experience, but that 85 per cent 
lay in knowing men and how to handle 
them. 

This bit of wisdom has come fore- 
ibly to mind while reading a discus- 
sion of Practical Military Loyalty by 
“A Junior Officer” in a recent issue of 
the JournaL. This author is clear, di- 


The 





rect and logical. His essay breathes 
an ideal of honor and duty in keeping 
with the highest military traditions. 
Yet he draws conclusions hardly justi- 
fied, because he overlooks or mini- 
mizes as of no importance the human 
element in war. 

To a man who has chosen a military 
education, who has devoted himself to 
the military calling, and whose char- 
acter has developed under the imper- 
sonal yet constant pressure of disti- 
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pline, it is perhaps natural to write 
that “Feelings have no place in the 
amy. . . . It does not make a particle 
of difference whether you like the ‘Old 
Man’... . admire him, respect him, 
love him, hate him, sneer at him, or 
fear him. .. . You have no business 
having any feelings in the matter at 
all.” ete. But does the author serious- 
ly believe that wars will ever be fought 
by armies imbued with this spirit or 
animated by such martial ardor as he 
possesses throughout all 
erades to the youngest replacement in 
the ranks? Does he think men and 
units may be disposed of in war with 
the same nonchalance that pins are 
shifted on the map in war games? Does 
he expect to find subordinates at all 
times 100 per cent efficient? Does he 
expect his own decisions always to be 
transformed into quick, smooth action 
productive of the objective sought? 
Does he expect to find ideal replace- 
ments ever at hand when he “shang- 
hais” some poor erring mortal back to 
the 8. O. 8.2 Does he believe his own 
judgment will always be above criti- 
cism, his decisions will be infallible? 
And, if he does not expect and believe 
all this, why does he condemn others 
for reacting normally to the impulses 
of human nature? 

This “Junior Officer” criticizes Lee 
severely for tolerating Longstreet at 
Gettysburg, and there may be grounds 
lor criticism. Yet a greater military 
leader than Lee was once criticized for 
a similar reason, and he turned on his 
mentor angrily. 

“T cannot make men!” he roared. “I 
have to take the men who are at hand 
and make the best use I can of the 
abilities God has given them.” 

It is quite probable that Lee appre- 
ciated Longstreet’s limitations at least 


apparently 


as fully as present-day contemporaries 
who find fault with him. And before 
leaving the incident it may be recalled 
with profit that Lee led the armies of 
his people throughout the better part 
of a long, bitter war. He led these 
armies to some brilliant victories. The 
tide turned. And he finally led them 
with grim fortitude into a stubborn 
yet hopeless campaign that ended in 
complete defeat. It was here he rose 
to his true greatness. It was at Ap- 
pomattox rather than Chancellorsville 
that the immortal character of Lee’s 
leadership stood forth. For it was 
here, amid ruins of the lost cause, with 
the realization of the futility of their 
ghastly struggle at last brought home 
to the broken remnants of his army, 
that he retained the confidence and re- 
spect, the loyalty and the love of every 
man who had followed him, from the 
highest staff officer to the lowliest 
drummer boy in his ranks. And any 
man who can do that is a mighty great 
man and is not to be lightly taken to 
task for a few errors of judgment at 
least debatable. 

It is, of course, true that cheerful 
obedience to proper authority is a 
habit that may be cultivated and much 
of the training of the army has for 
its object that very thing. An army, 
and every element composing it, must 
have discipline to succeed in military 
enterprise. And there can be no disci- 
pline where individual opinions and 
judgments are not subconsciously sub- 
ordinated to the decisions of proper 
authority, however personified. Yet 
discipline alone is but a means to an 
essential end, i.e., prompt and con- 
certed action against the enemy. There 
are other things that contribute to this 
desired end as well as discipline. Hu- 
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man emotion, properly aroused and di- 
rected, is one of them. 

Future wars, like past wars, will be 
fought largely by men drawn from 
civilian pursuits and interests, whose 
personal backgrounds and ideals have 
little in common with those of the 
professional soldier who devotes his 
life to military service. The discipline, 
the military psychology, so vividly 
pictured by “A Junior Officer,” will 
not be for such as they, since years are 
necessary to acquire it. 

Leadership, to succeed in war, must 
take into account continuously the hu- 
man element; and to say that “feel- 
ings have no place in the army” is to 
ignore a fact, basically fundamental, 
as old as war itself. From the dawn 
of recorded history to the present day 
there is not a single example of super- 
lative military leadership that did not 
inspire love and loyalty in the hearts 
of the men who made achievement 
possible. And, where leadership has 
apparently succeeded without inspir- 
ing these emotions, it has failed of real 
greatness and, under less fortuitous 
circumstances, it might have failed al- 
together. Alexander and his Compan- 
ions! Caesar and the Tenth Legion! 
Napoleon and the Army of Italy! Who 
has not thrilled at thought of these 
associations. And no mere strategist 
ean ever achieve through discipline 
alone a similar place in human history. 

When Grant, painfully stricken with 
mortal illness, started“forth to enter 
upon his last struggle at Mount Mac- 
Gregor, he seated himself near an open 
window in the car assigned to him. His 
train stopped at a grade crossing short- 
ly after leaving New York, and, look- 
ing out, he beheld a switchman wear- 
ing a faded blue coat of the pattern 





once worn by the Union Army. Typ 
left sleeve hung empty from the elhoy 
The man looked up and saw him, an 
his grimy face lighted with joyful ree. 
ognition. 

“How are you getting along, Gener. 
al Grant?” The man started forward 
—then hesitated as he realized sudden. 
ly that to Grant he was a stranger. But 
he mastered his confusion almost jp- 
stantly and, holding up the stump of 
his left arm, he pointed proudly to it 
with his right hand. 

“T lost that with you in the Wilder- 
ness, General Grant,” he cried in «4 
ringing tone. “And I’d gladly lose the 
other one this minute if it would make 
you well again.” 

The train started. And Grant, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, 
leaned from his window to wave a last 
farewell to the shabby cripple beside 
the track until, the train rounding « 
bend, he was lost from view. 

It is useless to demand of men such 
loyalty as this, for it fills the heart 
freely or not at all. And it is one of 
the deepest and noblest emotions em- 
bedded in the character of the human 
race. Inspired by worthy guidance it 
can arouse men to the sublime height 
of complete self-sacrifice and immortal 
heroism. It is not a substitute for dis- 
cipline, but it is a powerful adjunct 
to it and one which will hold it stead- 
fast in the face of disaster. It is the 
most potent of military weapons. 

But if loyalty—true loyalty—is to 
be inspired in others, common sense 
must be shown in the exercise of lead- 
ership, consideration of others must be 
accorded, and the feelings of men are 
not to be despised either in the army 
or out of it. All of which is only an- 
other way of saying what was quoted 
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4 the outset. The big thing is to ac- 
quire, if humanly possible, that rare 


endowment of knowing men and how 
to handle them. 


A Study in “Practical Military Loyalty” 


Caprain CritIQue 


HAVE just read “Practical Mili- 

tary Loyalty” by “A Junior Of- 
ficer” in the July number of the Jour- 
vat. Perhaps “Junior Officer” is a 
vray-headed “submerged captain,” but 
he reads to me more like one who 
wears shiny gold bars and has recently 
vraduated from the Military Academy. 
Qld or young, however, he is filled with 
ideals of the Service. More power to 
him, and long may he stick to his prin- 
ciples. He is on the right road. 

Why should, as he says, “leaves 
rustle on shoulders” at his views. Cer- 
tainly the “leaves” would be glad to 
lave subalterns of the type of this 
‘Junior Officer.” He must be an ideal 
subordinate if he lives up to his ar- 
ticle. 

The question is, can he? Here is 
where the practical rather than the 
ideal enters. If “Junior Officer” had 
headed his article “Ideal Military 
Loyalty” instead of “Practical,” I 
doubt if he would have inspired this 
commentary. Were all officers cast from 
the mould preseribed by “Junior,” 
our Army would be a_ perfect ma- 
chine, but it would not be human. 
\ discussion of practical loyalty must 
take into consideration men, their feel- 
ings and frailties. 

Possibly the best way of studying 
practical loyalty is in history; “Junior 
Officer” has given us a start by citing 
the cases of Lee and Longstreet. Par- 
ans of the various Southern generals 
vill probably never settle the dispute 


as to who lost the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Some blame Longstreet, some 
Stuart and his absent cavalry, Long- 
street blames Ewell, and Lee blamed 
himself. For the dispassionate mili- 
tary student it is not hard to see why 
a numerically inferior force attacking 
a numerically superior one in a strong 
position, commanded by a competent 
general, should be expected to win. 
Perhaps, after all, no one was really to 
blame except General Meade and the 
Army of the Potomac. Be that as it 
may, things could have been handled 
better on the Confederate side, and the 
study of the interplay of character 
here is an interesting practical study 
in loyalty which I propose now to 
make. 

I doubt if ever there was a general 
better beloved by his officers and men, 
from the highest to the lowest, than 
Robert E. Lee. Love of a commander 
is commonly supposed to breed loyal- 
ty, “Junior Officer’s” negation of emo- 
tions notwithstanding. Longstreet was 
beyond a doubt a sharer in this per- 
sonal regard. In his “Manassas to 
Appomattox” Longstreet criticises some 
of Lee’s military decisions, but he goes 
to great pains to prove their continu- 
ous personal friendship. He was Lee’s 
“old war horse” in the last days of 
the Appomattox Campaign. 

Longstreet was an able general. If 
he was all that his critics have tried to 
make him out, why was he retained as 
second in command all through the war? 
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He was certainly not a “political gen- 
eral.” Jefferson Davis disliked him, 
and he disliked politicians with a good, 
old-fashioned soldier’s dislike. Why 
did Lee keep him? Because he was 
one of the “fightingest” generals on the 
Southern side, and Lee knew it. This 
very pugnacity made him blunt and 
obstinate. He knew the art of war but 
he was a conservative, and Lee, like 
all the masters of the game, was a 
radical. Longstreet knew military 
principles and insisted that they be 
followed. He objected to attacking 
without reconnaissance at the Second 
Battle of Manassas, to attacking be- 
fore all his troops were up at Gettys- 
burg, he was opposed to the invasion 
of Northern territory by a force infe- 
rior to the Army of the Potomac, and 
in every case he was right according 
to military doctrines. He shuddered 
at the chances that Lee took. He 
knew they were not in accordance with 
the “approved solution,” to use a mod- 
ern phrase. Lee divided his forces, 
made wide turning movements, made 
flank marches in the face of the enemy, 
attacked with inferior forces—all these 
then as now tabooed by doctrinaire 
soldiers. It was hard for Longstreet 
to support loyally Lee’s professional 
course. 

For Stonewall Jackson it was easy 
to support Lee’s course. The two men 
thought alike; both were daring, ready 
to take big chances, to do the unex- 
pected and unorthodox thing. It was 
much easier for Jackson to be loyal. 
He could hardly help it. 

It may appear that I am making a 
defense of Longstreet against the 
charge of disloyalty. I am not. I am 
simply trying to analyze the charac- 
ters of Longstreet and Lee to show 
how I.ongstreet’s disloyalty was bred. 


a, 


It arose from this differing tempera. 
ment; and Lee, sensitive by natup. 
considerate of others’ feelings, did yo 
take the necessary measures to negate 
the effects of this difference upon the 
operations of the army. 

“Junior Officer,” like General May. 
rice and other critics, blames Lee fo 
not having relieved Longstreet. Per. 
haps he should have taken this action, 
Lee, however, probably recognized 
Longstreet’s real ability and knew no 
where he could find a better to replace 
him. Assuming this to have been the 
situation, did Lee take the proper steps 
to secure Longstreet’s military loyal- 
ty? I maintain that he did not, be- 
fore, during or after the battle of Get- 
tysburg. 

In the first place Lee’s orders were 
often faulty, and especially so in this 
campaign. He was a frequent user of 
such now discredited phrases as “en- 
deavor to take” and “try to hold.” 
He left too much latitude to his sub- 
ordinates. This was all right with 
Jackson, whose mind ran naturally the 
same as his own, but he should have 
known Longstreet and Stuart. better. 

Grant was never open to such criti- 
cism. Barring the fact that-he did not 
use the five-paragraph form, Grant's 
orders could pass the test of present- 
day military phraseology. Lee would 
get many “cuts” at our Service schools 
on his technique. 

An important illustration of this 
real deficiency in Lee is the fact that 
the Confederate Army “put over” only 
one coordinated attack in its whole 
career under his command, that 2 
Second Manassas. The Peninsular 
Campaign is, from the Southern point 
of view, a series of horrible examples 
of unsuccessful piecemeal assaults. At 
Chancellorsville, there was really only 
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And in all 


mpera- one attack—Jackson’s. 

nature, other battles except Gettysburg, Lee 
did not was on the defensive. At Gettysburg, 
negate Lee tried for two days to “put over” a 


coordinated attack and could not do it. 
It was not Longstreet but Lee’s orders 
and organization that were really at 
fquit. Their effect was to induce dis- 
loyalty, by giving the subordinate too 
much latitude, as great a fault or a 
greater one than giving him too little. 
The other shortcoming of Lee which 
bred disloyalty was his “council of 
war” habit, to which “Junior Officer” 
alludes. At Gettysburg, Longstreet 
had a plan to turn the left, a good plan 
and, as it happened, the one most 
feared by Meade. Lee overruled Long- 
street’s plan, but Longstreet, after ar- 
guing for his proposition and convinc- 
ing himself, felt more strongly than 
ever that his scheme was the best and 
that Lee’s frontal attack was doomed 
to failure and was a useless sacrifice 
of his beloved corps. He felt this so 
deeply that, as he himself tells it, he 
could not bear to put the final order 
for the advance into words, but could 
only nod his head when asked by 
Pickett if his division should go for- 
ward. 

My purpose in all this discussion is 
to demonstrate that Lee made it more, 
rather than less, difficult for Long- 
street to be loyal. Knowing the lat- 
ter’s conservative and obstinate tem- 
perament, Lee could have made it 
much simpler for him by giving him 
more positive orders from the start. 
Longstreet was undoubtedly too good 
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nsular had been issued, had not the argument 
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ymples “Junior Officer’s” view, there is abso- 


gs. At 
y only 


lutely no excuse for Longstreet’s “dis- 
loyalty” at Gettysburg. From a really 


practical human point of view there is, 
and the excuse lay in his commanding 
officer. It was Lee’s greatest failing, 
for he, like all other human beings 
had them, great soldier that he was. 

I have written much of Lee and 
Longstreet because to me it is an ex- 
cellent human illustration of this whole 
matter. The lesson to be drawn is 
that, while loyalty may be “expected” 
from those below, the commander who 
fails to take the steps necessary to in- 
duce it from above may find it lacking 
at the critical moment. Lee, consid- 
ered by many the greatest American 
soldier, ranked by General Maurice 
with Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, and 
Napoleon—Lee, the leader whose loyal 
soldiers fought for him on parched 
corn, barefoot and in rags—this Lee, 
at the critical moment at Gettysburg 


failed to get the loyal cooperation 
of his principal subordinates. Not 


only Longstreet, but Stuart and Ewell, 
could not be brought to do what he 
wanted at the proper time. We may 
justly and severely condemn each and 
all of these subordinates, but can we 
fail to criticise also the head of such 
an organization? Lee was not entire- 
ly unjust to himself when he said after 
Gettysburg, “It was all my fault.” 

Many commentators rate Lee above 
Grant as a general. Leaving aside 
from this discussion their relative 
merits as strategists and tacticians, my 
humble opinion is that Grant’s mili- 
tary character was superior to that of 
Lee, especially so in this matter of 
handling his subordinates. 

Sheridan was to Grant what Jackson 
was to Lee. Here was natural loyalty 
bred of sympathetic ideas and methods. 
Sherman was thoroughly loyal because 
he had full confidence in Grant and 
Grant in him. Sherman did not al- 
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ways have this full confidence. Grant 
developed it in him and in his other 
subordinates by his clear, brief orders, 
his imperturbability in excitement, 
his great moral courage, his iron de- 
termination to overcome obstacles, and 
by his readiness to weaken even his 
own forces to support his subordinates 
at critical times. Grant, unlike prac- 
tically every other Union commander, 
never complained of lack of support 
from the Administration. His subor- 
dinates could not and did not com- 
plain of lack of support from him, and 
he could and did make one support 
the other. When they failed to do so 
he got rid of them as rapidly as politics 
would permit. He relieved McCler- 
nand, Butler, and Warren because 
they had ideas of their own which 
they would not subordinate to his. 
The relations of Grant and Meade 
always remind me of those of Lee and 
Longstreet, and their comparative 
study is therefore interesting. Meade, 


until he became commander of the 


Army of the Potomac, was critical of 
its former leaders for lack of boldness, 
but as soon as he himself had the re- 
sponsibility he showed himself to be 
of the Longstreet school, an able, con- 
servative general, not a brilliant and 
daring one like Grant, Lee, Jackson, 
or Sherman. Meade was a man of un- 
usual refinement, high ideals, sensitive 
nature, and irascible temper and, like 
Longstreet, had no use for politicians. 

Meade. had much personal tempta- 
tion to be disloyal—far more than 
Longstreet. For three years Meade 
had seen disloyalty and intrigue ram- 
pant in the political atmosphere of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was sud- 
denly placed in command, he won Get- 
tysburg; then, without ever having 
been defeated, he found himself vir- 












































tually though not officially superseded 
by Grant. In spite of all this, Meade 
to his everlasting credit, always dis. 
played the truest loyalty and subor- 
dination. Even when the rising star 
of Sheridan’s fame and popularity with 
Grant apparently made him furious in 
private, he fought against these feel- 
ings and subdued them in public. At 
first they are not even found in his 
letters to his wife, though she helped 
by hers to him to foster them. Later, 
these feelings creep into this private 
correspondence from his side also, but 
never do we find them in his official 
acts or public utterances to the day of 
his death. Grant’s final step in elevat- 
ing Sheridan rather than Meade to the 
lieutenant generaley in 1868 broke 
Meade’s heart, for he felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that he had suffered grievous 
injustice. Even that did not interfere 
with his military obligations. I know 
of no finer example of loyalty under 
difficulties than that of George Gor- 
don Meade. He approaches very near 
to the ideal described by “Junior Of- 
ficer.” 

What was Grant’s relation to this 
situation? Grant was keenly alive to 
Meade’s personality and to the difficult 
position in which he was of necessity 
placed. He acted accordingly. He 
recognized Meade’s worth and used it 
to the best advantage to the Union 
campaign. 

Meade did not have Grant’s confi- 
dence in the way that Sherman and 
Sheridan had, simply because, as | 
have said, his mind worked differently. 
Just as Lee never gave Longstreet an 
independent mission of importance, 
Grant would not give one to Meade, 
much to his chagrin. He wanted to 
go to the Shenandoah after Early’s 
raid, but Grant sent Sheridan. Grant 
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recognized Meade’s ability as an ad- 
ministrator and battlefield leader, 
which were also Longstreet’s strong 
points, and used him accordingly. He 
appreciated Meade’s delicate position 
and tried to make it as easy for him 
as he could, but Grant was not the 
man to jeopardize his military success 
because of a subordinate’s sensibilities. 
When he, rightly or wrongly, judged 
sheridan superior in ability to Meade 
‘though inferior in rank and gave him 
nore important missions, he did what 
every commander who appreciates and 
itilizes his subordinates to the best ad- 
vantage should do. In one thing Lee 
and Grant acted alike. Lee usually 
stayed with Longstreet’s part of the 
army and Grant kept his headquarters 
close to Meade’s.. Grant, however, did 
not make the mistake of asking Meade 
his opinions or of giving him equivocal 
When he thought it necessary 
Grant overruled Meade, but when he 
did so he did it in such a manner as 
to leave no bad effects for his com- 
mand. . 

An illustration of this is to me such 
an excellent example of Grant’s hand- 
ling of men that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it. 

Sheridan, it will be remembered, was 
brought from the West because Grant 
(id not consider that the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomae was being prop- 
erly handled; also, no doubt, because 
General Pleasonton, Sheridan’s prede- 
cessor, was known to be hostile to 
[ Meade. Sheridan, upon reporting, was 
i inder Meade’s direct command. 

In the battle of the Wilderness 
Meade issued some orders to the cav- 
alry direet, and, in Sheridan’s opinion, 
scattered it and by his dispositions en- 
abled Anderson’s corps to seize Spot- 
‘ylvania Court House before the Union 
‘orces could seeure the ground. 


ore lers. 


After the battle the fiery Sheridan 
and the peppery Meade went at it 
hammer and tongs, each blaming the 
other. Sheridan finally said that, if 
Meade would let him, he could go out 
and whip Stuart but that since Meade 
insisted on giving orders to the cavalry 
corps himself, he could command it 
himself, that he (Sheridan) would not 
give it another order. This was no 
doubt “disloyal” in Sheridan and pret- 
ty close to insubordination, Meade be- 
ing his immediate superior. 

We can picture the irascible Meade 
proceeding from this stormy scene to 
Grant’s headquarters and repeating 
the conversation in high dudgeon. We 
can see Grant, the imperturbable, list- 
ening in silence and then, when Meade 
came to the part about whipping 
Stuart, interjecting quietly, “Did he 
say so? Then let him go out and do 
it.” Meade returned to his headquar- 
ters and issued the order that resulted 
in the Battle of Yellow Tavern, 
Stuart’s death, and the permanent 
ascendancy of the Union cavalry. But 
mark this; never again did Grant allow 
Sheridan to come really under Meade’s 
orders. Grant knew and _ handled 
Major Generals Meade and Sheridan, 
not Major Generals A and B. 

Lee was a master at figuring the hu- 
man equation in his opponent. Why 
he did not do better with his subordin- 
ates is a mystery. Perhaps because 
he, like “Junior Officer,” regarded loy- 
alty as to be expected always and 
needing no special handling. 

This article, startéd as a commen- 
tary on another’s, has developed into 
more than I intended when I com- 
menced it. I confess to having warmed 
to my subject. I have tried to base 
this discussion on actual personalities 
whom every American officer does or 
should know, thinking that such a 
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résumé might be interesting to readers 
of the JouRNAL as a supplement to 
“Junior Officer’s” somewhat pragmatic 
disquisition. 

There is no doubt that we can all 
practice loyalty in the little things of 
every day. One can’t help having feel- 
ings if the “Old Man” gets out an un- 
pleasant order, but one can refrain 
from the open criticism of such an 
order so shockingly common among of- 
ficers, and also one can school one’s 
self to smile and try to carry it out in 
the spirit of Meade rather than in that 
of Longstreet. That is practical loyal- 
ty from the subordinate. 

“Junior Officer,” however, has omit- 
ted any discussion of loyalty from the 
point of view of the commander, for- 
getting that every officer, no matter 
how junior and subordinate, is also a 
commander. As such we should de- 
velop the qualities that make loyalty 
easy, not hard, in those under us, al- 
lowing for them as human beings, real- 


i 


izing that they are not feelingless m9. 
chines. To grow and flower, loyalty 
must have rain from above as well as 
roots in fertile soil. 

The qualities that seem to me mos 
necessary to breed loyalty are definite. 
ness, firmness, absolute fairness, and 
self-control in the matter of immate- 
rial personal idiosyncrasies. The last, 
though least, is important. Nothing 
annoys people more than to have their 
personal affairs interfered with, and 
the commanding officer who reduces 
such interference to the minimum re- 
quired for strictly military purposes is 
apt to have the most loyal subordi- 
nates, other things being equal. 

Loyalty is willing discipline. If of- 
ficers will not only school themselves 
in real willingness as subordinates, but 
will also as superiors cultivate the 
qualities that breed loyalty, the 
Service and they themselves will be 
made both more agreeable and more 
efficient. 








Nicknames of Leaders 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ICKNAMES bestowed on military leaders usually 
denote affection or respect; occasionally they 
arise from unpopularity. A nickname often indicates 
an individual’s outstanding quality. Some examples 


are: 


McClellan—Little Mac. 

_ Meade—Four-eyed-George. 
Jackson—Stonewall. 
Summerall—Per Schedule. 
Marion—Swamp Fox. 





Sheridan—Little Phil. 
Pershing—Black Jack (also “J. J.”’). 

















































HE DAY was Organization Day. 
To make the ceremony all the more 
impressive, a letter came in from An- 
thony Faul, now a resident of Gregory, 
South Dakota, who had seen an account 
of the program for the day in the news- 
papers. Mr. Faul wrote that for five 
years he was a member of Company K 
during the Indian uprisings in the De- 
partment of the Dakotas when Custer 
Just fifty-six years ago did 
this man enlist, and he is still proud of 
the service with the regiment. 
Thirty-four years ago the regiment 
was stationed in the same barracks that 
it now oceupies at Fort Crook. Since 
that time it has wandered from Cuba to 
the Philippines and back again, and 
into and out of Mexico, and in recent 
years has had much service along the 
Mexican border. Its personnel consti- 
tuted the nucleus of three war regiments 
during the World War. The regiment 
made its way to Laredo, Texas, only to 
return to Fort Sam Houston for a few 
brief months. Then it came back to the 
old homestead, back to the home of its 
younger days, and, like any man who 
has had a hard time in affairs of life, 
the regiment was in the mood to settle 
down and have a home. 

Fort Crook had for some years been 
occupied by various departments of the 
VII Corps Area. The fine, old, brick 
barracks had been used as offices and 
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Military Housekeeping 


Captain G. W. Spogrry, 17th Infantry 


storerooms, and one room had been a 
print shop. The 17th found the old 
home in a poor state of repair. Cease- 
less work, however, has in a short time 
worked wonders. 

There came a day when Col. Clement 
A. Trott joined the regiment. From that 
time to this, no day has passed without 
some change for the better being made 
somewhere about the post. The 17th 
has not only carried on effectively its 
training program, but in addition to liv- 
ing in barracks it has taken up house- 
keeping, Military Housekeeping, as 
Colonel Trott calls it. 

The stately old trees all about the 
post are but a little larger; the parade 
ground remains the same beautiful 
spot as of old, except that sand golf 
greens dot it here and there; the old 
style regimental barracks of eight com- 
panies are to all outside appearances 
the same as when they were built in 
1892, just ten years before the oldest 
man now in the regiment enlisted in it. 
But enter any front door, if you will, 
and what a change! The good old “field 
soldier” of the Indian days, whose life 
was a hard one even when things were 
at their best, or his modern counterpart, 
might not agree with the line of work 
that has been accomplished and might 
frown as they entered; but the men of 
the 17th today, having decided that 
they would be at home for a time, pro- 
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DISHWASHING AND DRYING BY THE RACK FULL 
In the kitchen of Co. A, 17th Infantry 


ceeded to make a comfortable home in 
which, when in from the day’s hike, 
they might relax and recuperate. 

To stimulate interest in this matter, 
a large pennant known as the Profi- 
ciency Pennant is awarded bimonthly to 
the organization having the best bar- 
racks, mess hall, and kitchen, with par- 
ticular stress placed upon cleanliness. 
The organizations are judged by a board 
of three disinterested officers, using the 
following system of grading: 


Order and cleanliness of dining room.... 10 
Order and cleanliness of pantry......... 5 
Personal cleanliness of mess sergeant, 
UE EE ist Sin dS bs ORE 5 
Ice box: cleanliness, condition, etc...... 5 
Cleanliness of kitchen utensils .......... 5 
Cleanliness of kitchen................... 5 
Cleanliness of stoves (all stoves)....... 5 
General cleanliness of lavatory........ . 1b 
Order and cleanliness of company store- 
ne ee eee 15 
Order and cleanliness of all other parts of 
the barracks such as squad rooms, halls, 
basement (other than lavatory), barber 
PRO ON. ss axon tee wee ewe be edo 20 
Genera] appearance of barracks......... 10 





PHOTO, SIGNAL CORP: 


In his cleanup campaign the colonel 
began operations by removing from 
around the toilets all the unsightly and 
unsanitary old slate partitions, of th 
vintage of the early 90s, which had be- 
come impregnated with filth through th 
use of kerosene to “clean” them. Whe: 
they had been taken out, except in thi 
bath room, the place looked twic 
large, more roomy and comfortable, and 
was incomparably better in sanitatio 

Under the leadership of its form 
commander, Capt. C. A. Gray, Com- 
pany A won the pennant first and al- 
most without exception ever since. Du 
ing this time many very prominent vis 
itors have commented very favorabl 
on the general condition of the barracks 
I find records of the following remarks 

“T have never seen the equal of it 1 
all my travel.”—F. Trubee Davids 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

“Tt is the best I have ever seen 
B. A. Poore, Major General. 

“Company A barracks probably 
best I have ever seen.”—A. W. Byorr- 
stad, Brigadier General 
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Captain Gray in the course of events 
was ordered elsewhere, and another 
came to take his place. In assigning 
him to the company, Colonel Trott said, 
“| am giving you a company which has 
the best barracks in the regiment, and 
vou know whose fault it will be if it 
isn't kept that way.” All that was left 
to answer was, “Yes, sir.” 

To know that so much was expected 
of him made the new company com- 
mander a bit nervous, to say the least. 
As he looked the company over he did 
not see a place where an improvement 
could be made, but it developed that it 
was not hard to maintain the standard 
required from the company, because in 
the company he found a most efficient 
cadre of noncommissioned officers and 
they had been well drilled in the art of 
military housekeeping. First Sgt. Otto 
Litky, now retired, whose entire service 
had been with the 17th Infantry, with 
twenty-four years of it in one company, 
was a past master at the art. Each non- 
commissioned officer knew the part he 
had to do, and he knew that Litky knew 
it and that he would be there to check 
up on the thoroughness of the work at 
its completion. Litky demanded a 
state of near-perfection at all times. 
Really, the place seemed never to get 
dirty, and I learned that visitors had a 
standing invitation to visit the company 
ior inspection at any time of the day, 
without previous notice. Actual trial 
determined that it is far easier to main- 
tain cleanliness than it is to have a Sat- 
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Ack: day morning cleanup, with nothing 

arks: done between inspections. 

it it During the first three months of ser- 

dso! vice with the company, the new captain 

- forn ulated a plan of improvement 
which has just been completed. It has 


met with such approval and apprecia- 


it. not only once but on several 


oceasions, the officers of the regiment 
have been taken on a tour of inspection 
of the company, with the result that all 
of the barracks have been similarly im- 
proveti. 

The first step was taken in the dining 
room. The tables were very bad and 
had at some time in their service been 
badly scored and dented. The center 
boards had long since been sawed out to 
do away with the cracks, and the space 
between the loose board and the solid 
side boards was in some instances as 
much as half an inch, yet they were 
bleached as white as.it is possible to 
make any kind of wood. The captain 
had in other organizations used clear 
varnish on the mess tables, and two of 
the companies in the post had them fin- 
ished this way, but the colonel did not 
like the amber tint of the varnish, so the 
problem was to find something that 
would serve the same purpose as the 
varnish, stand scrubbing, issue soap, lye, 
acids, and alkalies, as well as hot and 
cold water, and be white—for all had 
learned that the commanding officer 
wanted everything white that could be 
white, for it contrasted with dirt. The 
captain learned of and selected one of 
the four brands of white brushing lac- 
quer that had successfully stood very 
exhaustive tests. He got some for use 
on the mess tables. One of the tops was 
re-glued and re-finished, the iron legs 
were straightened, each pair of legs was 
securely fastened to a 2”x3” piece of 
surfaced pine. This prevented spread- 
ing of the legs, with the usua! sagging 
of one corner of the top. By experience 
it was found that it was almost impos- 
sible to put the lacquer on a sharp edge; 
therefore the edges were rounded to 
about quarter round, and the top was 
then given four coats of the lacquer and 
used fora month. When the colonel re- 
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NOTHING FINER ANYWHERE 
Than the day room of Co. A, 17th Infantry 


turned from leave he was pleased with 
the general appearance but was skep- 
tical as to wearing qualities. He would 
not permit the use of the lacquer on the 
other tables. Six weeks more of Army 
scrubbing, however, seemed to have no 
effect, and so the others were similarly 
treated, the iron legs were painted black, 
and the base board was varnished and 
stained the color of the\maple floor. 
Now, after eight months of service, the 
tables show not the slightest sign of 
wear. 

The stools, which had required con- 
stant attention by the mechanic on ac- 
count of the action of the soap and 
water used on them daily, were first re- 
paired and then given three coats of 
mahogany varnish stain, which imparts 
a real colonial effect to the dining room. 

An old golden oak china cabinet of 
good design was purchased at a second- 
hand shop and given two coats of flat 
white and two of enamel. It is used in 
the dining room as a bread and pastry 
cabinet. Pictures were hung about the 
room, curtains were put up, and then 


the attention of the captain was directed 
to the kitchen. 

A small, half-size canopy over th 
ranges permitted steam and grease t 
escape and cover the walls. It was r- 
moved, and a double one was installed 
The room was then repainted. Now it 
stays clean. 

A fine, new kitchen table did not suit 
as it had been made with a removable 
center board which, though it permitted 
of cleaning, required constant attention 
It was thought that lacquer or enamel 
would soon show the use of butcher 
knives, and so it was not used. An elec- 
tric company made to order a steel, 
white-enameled top to fit exactly the 
wooden top, with a 2-inch rim around 
the edge. The cost was only $17.60, in- 
cluding freight. It was a perfect fit and 
an article of beauty, but when examined 
again the following morning it showed 
a bad chip along one edge for perhaps a0 
inch. Inquiry determined that some 
man had carelessly hit it with a cleaver 
It was then announced that the nex 
chip would be paid for at the rate 0 
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ave dollars from the mess sergeant, five 
jollars from the cook on duty, and two 
jollars from each of the kitchen police, 
unless the damage could be proven to 
be the carelessness of some one man, 
and that in this event he should pay the 
whole sum. The next morning there was 
a similar chip in it and the fine was col- 
lected. The table top has now been in 
the kitchen in constant use for eight 
months and not another such accident 
has happened. 

The lacquer was tried on the hot water 
tank and for a month looked all right, 
but it was later noticed that it was 
checking and had begun to peel. It was 
removed, the tank was given the enamel 
treatment, and the results are perfectly 
satisfactory. The sink, the pot rack, the 
meat block, the butcher knife handles, 
and all similar things were lacquered. 
Where possible to do so, all dirt- and 
grease-catching cracks have been elimi- 
nated. Butcher knives with solid alumi- 
num handles were purchased, but un- 
fortunately the handles are smooth and 
a blade longer than 8 inches is not manu- 
iactured. The next best handle found 
Was a one-piece round one, with the 
steel shank of the knife running all the 
way through it and riveted on the end. 
A novel yet most practical little butter 
cutter was installed; it cuts a pound of 
butter into sixty small squares, and 
these, when placed on the table with a 
iew bits of ice, do away absolutely with 
the use of the individual knives about 
the table. 

_ The dish washing and drying problem 
tas long been a source of dissatisfaction. 
Many and devious are the ways that 
have been tried out in the years since 
the World War, but the following de- 
vices and methods are giving entire sat- 
siaction. Dish racks were obtained 
‘rom an automatic dishwashing ma- 


chine. These are made for plates, sau- 
cers, cups, and silver. To fit these to 
the scheme adopted, a specially made 
steel cart with swivelled rubber wheels, 
to hold three tiers of two racks each, 
was purchased. This cart has a plat- 
form in front, upon which is vlaced a 
small garbage can. The cart, with 
racks empty, is wheeled to the end of a 
mess table from which the men have 
just departed. The dishes are picked up 
and by the use of rubber scrapers are 
fairly well cleaned, the garbage going 
into the can provided, and the dishes 
into the proper racks. When this is all 
done the loaded cart is wheeled to the 
kitchen sink. Scalding water is placed 
in one compartment of the sink for 
rinsing, and a dishwashing appliance, 
advertised in Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, is attached to thehot water faucet 
for use in the second compartment. A 
rack of dishes is placed in the latter 
compartment and is sprayed and 
brushed with the patented dishwasher, 
which permits a stream of hot, soapy 
water or one of hot, clear water to be 
sprayed on the dishes, at the will of the 
operator. The only objection found to 
it is that the soap container is a little 
small for company use, being especially 
made for family use. The rack of dishes 
is then churned in the rinse water for a 
minute and placed out on the metal 
drying rack, especially constructed to 
hold these racks and at the same time 
drain into the end of the sink, where 
they remain until dry. This drying 
rack, being on ball casters, can be moved 
about for cleaning; it does away with 
unsanitary drainboards. The drain, 
proper, is made of high-grade iron, 
which is practically rust proof. The 
loaded racks are again placed on the 
eart and wheeled to the tables, which 
are again set up, completing the cycle. 
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THE KITCHEN, CO. A, 17TH INFANTRY 


A place where the gloves of an inspector will remain unsoiled 


After looking the place over, and 
making many careful inspections, the 
commanding officer advised the use of 
the method in all organizations, but, be- 
cause some of the company funds might 
be low, did not compel it on account of 
cost. He announced to the assembled 
officers that “Company A in my opinion 
has the best dining room and kitchen in 
the Army.” 

The corps area inspector, in rendering 
a report of his annual inspection, had 
the following to say in this connection: 


There has been an expenditure of or- 
ganization funds at this station in a way 
that may be open to challenge as to the 
propriety, but the results are so out- 
standing in quality and effectiveness as 
to command instant appreciation. The 
influence and reaction from such en- 
vironment as has been created cannot 
be otherwise than helpful and elevating. 
The dining rooms and kitchens have 
been artistically and efficiently refin- 
ished at the organization’s expense for 
both material and labor. The dining 
room and kitchen of Company A, 17th 
Infantry, is a model of neatness and at- 
tractive appointments. The interior has 
been entirely redecorated. The dining 
room tables (quartermaster issue) are 
finished in white . . . [lacquer], with 









































stools to match; the effect is most r- 
freshing and pleasing. A bouquet of 
flowers adorns each table. The police 
and sanitary measures are extreme ir 
exactness and thoroughness. That this 
high standard of housekeeping efficiency 
reacts to create a self-respect, stimu- 
lates contentment and is in every sens 
elevating in influence, need only be seen 
to be appreciated and conceded. Ther 
arises here, however, a question of pro- 
priety and proportions which must i1 
time be determined. 

The expenditure of government or or- 
ganization funds to meet the needs oi 
competitive exhibitions for appearance 
may easily degenerate into a significant 
extravagance. Organizations with littl 
or no funds, and through no fault of 
their own, may in this scheme of compe- 
tition be placed at a very great, disad- 
vantage. The changing, alteration, or 
decorating articles of government iss 
should be under proper limitations an¢ 
not permitted unless it can be estab- 
lished that no loss of value occurs and 
that the utility of the article is not le: 
sened and then only with the sanction 
of the post commander. 


The bath room was next taken up 
Following the work done in the latrint 
proper, in removing the slate partitions, 
Colonel Trott ordered them removed 
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‘rom the bath room, which was formerly 
arranged into eight small compart- 
ments, each dark and dingy, and it 
would not be stretching a point to say 
actually filthy. All the slate partitions 
and one side wall were removed, thus 
nermitting air and light to enter freely 
‘rom the open side. The plumbing fix- 
tures were rearranged for four showers 
attached to the back wall, and in doing 
‘his work it was learned that the pipes 
which had long been covered with paint 
were brass and nickleplated. With a 
little paint remover these were quickly 
cleaned and today look practically new. 
The slate was found to be covered with 
is much as an eighth of an inch of eal- 





st Te- cium from the water used. Oxalie acid 
et of removed this slowly, and hydrochloric 
ape cid did the work very quickly, but the 
t this captain did it rather than put the acid 
iene in the hands of the men. The slate, 
‘mu- then being perfectly smooth, was given 
sens three coats of flat white and two coats 
"her of enamel, and today, after eight months 
pro- of use by seventy men, it is as good as 
st in the day it was put on. The use of ex- 
tremes of hot and cold water with vari- 
I OF- ous soaps does not affect it. The lac- 
i ° quer would have done as well, it is be- 
oe ieved, but it is very difficult to put it 
little 4 vertical surface, and so was not 
It of attempted here. The old water tanks 
npe- were removed and replaced with pat- 
sad- ented flush valves which work direct 
oe with the main water supply, obviating 
al the necessity of reservoir tanks. A new 
tab- porcelain urinal with a similar flushing 
and mechanism completed the work in the 
les- lavatory. 
tion The basement was not only a hard 
lace to keep clean, but had a tremen- 
up dous lot of unused space. A row of con- 
rine, crete posts divided it lengthwise into 
ons, ‘wo unequal portions. The slate from 
ved eb 


room was used to make a wall 


cbnnecting these posts, thus making two 
long rooms, the smaller of which was 
made into a shooting gallery; the other 
side was made into a modern billiard 
room. 

The pocket billiard tables were re- 
moved from the day room, of course, 
and in their places were put two addi- 
tional reading tables and a writing desk 
with several floor lamps. Pictures were 
needed in the day room to take the 
place of the printed Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, and a 
number of other highly important 
copies of interesting historical docu- 
ments, which were hardly of interest 
except for reference and to be rever- 
enced. These were placed in the or- 
derly room and at widely separated 
parts of the barracks. It just so hap- 
pened that the captain was called upon 
to give a few talks to civic organiza- 
tions in the city of Omaha, and they 
reciprocated by sending the company 
more than 200 volumes of fiction and 
thirty pictures, ten of which were new. 
The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution were most generous in their 
gifts. These, of course, necessitated 
putting up picture moulding, and now 
the halls and squad rooms have been 
transformed into most homelike places. 
Some pictures were given to other or- 
ganizations about the post, and with 
what they have purchased the entire 
garrison has changed in its interior 
appearance. The floor of Company 
A’s day room got three coats of var- 
nish. All of the furniture in this room 
was then gone over with mahogany 
varnish stain. An interior decorator 
gladly offered his services without cost, 
and the walls were painted and sten- 
ciled with colors to match the curtains 
and lighting fixtures, and one more 
room was changed from a cold and un- 
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THE “DAIRY LUNCH” 


Dining-room of Co. A, 17th Infantry. 


i 
PHOTO, SIGNAL CORP 


All dining-rooms at Fort Crook have been similarly 


lacquered 


inviting place into a real rest room with 
a delightful atmosphere. Every or- 
ganization on the post has as good a 
day room, if not a better one. 

In the upper hall were placed hand- 
drawn, colored charts in frames, show- 
ing all the conventional signs exactly 
as shown in the training regulations. 
In the lower hall were placed a large 
plate glass mirror (purchased second 
hand and refinished at a cost of $3), 
a new bulletin board, and several pic- 
tures. In the shooting gallery hang 
hand drawings in colors, 30 by 40 
inches, framed and stained by the com- 
pany mechanic, of the 200, 300, 500 and 
600 yard wind-gauge diagrams taken 
from page 10 of the score book, to- 
gether with the quarter point rule, the 
wind gauge rule, and an elevation rule, 
in letters large enough to be used for 
classroom lectures. Another large plate 
shows the dimensions of targets as 
shown on page 16 of the score book, 
another is a copy of the model sample 
score sheet shown on page 17; and 
still another shows the wrong and the 


correct use of both the peep and the 
open sight, as shown in training regu- 
lations. The colored charts issued 
from the Ordnance Department of the 
pistol, the rifle, and the automatic rifle 
are framed and hung about the pocket 
billiard room, while through the bar- 
racks are some ten or twelve pictures 
taken from a two-year war-time file of 
the London Illustrated News, which 
was given the company by a lady of 
the D. A. R. These are prints from 
actual war photographs, showing, for 
example, a star-shell in the air and the 
action of an intelligence patrol on the 
ground, a camouflaged 155 G. P. F. in 
colors, trenches in the Alps, artillery 
in the high Italian mountain passes, 
street barricades, and so on. Besides 
being decorative, these pictures sil- 
ently, during the course of a year, an- 
swer many discussions among the men, 
and without “instructing” them, teach 
them a lot about things military. 
There is little difference in the bar- 
racks of the many organizations 4 
Fort Crook. Some companies excel in 
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one thing and some in another, under  vails, the men remain in their home in- 
‘he initiative of the various company’ stead of being out and getting into 
«onmanders and their assistants. With trouble. 

the close supervision and helpful sug- 


————— i 








vestions of the commanding officer, 
every person on the post ae xt an Comment of Major General 
inereased interest, not only in doin : ; 
the things above described, but in sy H. A. Smith, Commanding 
» for military property in general. I have read Capt. G. W. 
Military Housekeeping and Economics Spoerry’s article on “Military 
as become one of the subjects con- Housekeeping” with a great deal 
santly driven home. The results have of interest. It should be the ob- 
brought an air of satisfaction to both ject of every post commander to 
officers and men. As in an individual’s make his post a good place in 
home, if the proper atmosphere pre- which to live. Soldiers must feel 
that the barrack is their home. 
To do this every barrack must be 
Comment by the Chief of made attractive in every particu- 
lar, from the attic to the base- 
Infantry | : 
ment. The barracks at Fort 
“Captain Spoerry’s article is in- Crook, in so far as the buildings 
teresting and highly instructive. themselves are concerned, are 
It shows conclusively what can like those of most every other 
be accomplished, with a minimum post. In so far, however, as 
of expenditures, to make a com- beauty and neatness are con- 
pany barracks attractive and cerned, they are among the best 
homelike. that I have ever seen. I have 
“I have just completed a tour visited these barracks many 
of inspection that included prac- times. One Sunday morning a 
tically every Infantry garrison in few months ago I stopped in un- 
the United States, with the ezx- expectedly and inspected all the 
ception of those in the First and barracks. They were not only 
Third Corps Areas. neat and clean, but they were a 
“IT have seen many excellent good place to live. I have never 
company barracks during this seen so many enlisted men around 
tour, many of them surpassing by the barracks on Sunday as there 
far the degree of excellence that were in these companies. They 
I have heretofore deemed it prac- seemed to realize that the bar- 
ticable to attain. Of all the bar- rack was their home, and that it 
racks seen, those of the 17th In- was a good home. If more at- 
fantry at Fort Crook, Nebraska, tention were paid to military 
were outstanding in their excel- housekeeping by post and com- 
lence and the barracks of Com- pany commanders, we should 
pany A, 17th Infantry, outstand- have more contented organiza- 
ing in the Post.” tions and fewer desertions. 
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Here and There with the Infantry 


(.. Orders, number 6, Head- 

quarters 140th Infantry, Missouri 
National Guard, August 24, 1928, show 
the high esteem in which that regiment 
holds one of the Infantrymen on duty 
with it. The order prescribes a regi- 
mental parade in honor of Mr. Sgt. 
Frank Denny, D.E.M.L. The occasion 
for the parade that Sergeant 
Denny was finishing his duty with the 
140th Infantry, since he is to retire 
from the Army in November of this 
year. 


was 


The order made of record the senti- 
ment of the 140th Infantry that Ser- 
geant Denny, like a good Infantryman, 
had made himself most valuable to the 
regiment. Brig. Gen. W. A. Raupp, 
commanding the National 
Guard, was present at the parade and 
added his word of appreciation to that 
of the 140th Infantry. 


Missouri 


* * ye 


KipuinG said, “Down in the Infantry 
nobody cares’’—but if Kipling had seen 
the squads of our Infantry competing 
to be designated as members of the 
Chief of Infantry’s combat team, his 
verdict would have been reversed. The 
Chief of Infantry has sent appropriate 
notices, accompanied by expressions of 








THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT 
TEAM OF THE 9TH INFANTRY 

























appreciation, of the designation of the 
following squads as members of } 
combat team: 


118 


ist Infantry, Corp. R. L. Kemp’s squad of 
Co. C. 


7th Infantry, Corp. Joseph Kaminsky’s 
squad of Co. 1. 
%h Infantry, Corp. Seman Gideon’s squad 


of Co. B. 
20th Infantry, 
squad of Co. L. 
27th Infantry, 
squad of Co. E. 
35th Infantry, 
of Co. A. 


Corp. Finney A. Kinbro’s 


Corp. John M. Hargraye’s 


Oscar R. Feagin’s squad 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL congratulates 
the members of these winning squids 








CO. K, 35TH INFANTRY, CHIEF OF 
INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD 


* ” we 


The 1st Infantry, Col. J. F. Preston 
commanding, has announced in orders 
the winners for the 1928 marksman- 


ship season. They are: 


Rifle Company—Co. L—average 
279.47. 

Machine Gun Company—Co. D—averagt 
score, 306.58. 


Individual pistol—St. Sgt. H. Bowe rsock 
Serv. Co., 94 per cent. 
Individual machine gun—Corp. P. J. Mor- 
risette, Co. H, 358. 
Individual howitzer gun—Corp. John H 
McMahan, Hq. Co., 100 per cent Gunners 


Test and Expert Test. 
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rifle—Sgt. E. L. Sanders, Co. 
At the next regimental ceremony the 
nners will receive prize cups. 
* * * 

Wit iore than 1,200 officers and 
nlisted men of the Regular Army in 

cast. a military show was held at 
elling for three days, Septem- 
ber 28 to 30. The feature of the 
chow was the reenactment of the Battle 
of D'Ormont Farm of the World War. 
In this manner Col. W. C. Sweeney, 
officer at Fort Snelling, 


nmanding 
| the troops at that post raised a 
onsiderable sum for the Army Relief 


* “ * 


Early in August the polo team of the 
10th Infantry, Col. W. H. Waldron 
anding, had away-from- 
home games scheduled with the teain 
of Somerset, Ohio. The treasury did 
t have much money, and it became 


two 





necessary to get the horses from Fort 
Thomas to Somerset with the least pos- 
The means devised were 


7 
SIDI 


expense. 


two stalls, each with a 
itv of six animals, to fit the beds 


construct 

















TENTH INFANTRY POLO TEAM 





TENTH INFANTRY METHOD OF TRANS- 
PORTING HORSES ON A LIBERTY TRUCK 


of Liberty trucks. These trucks trans- 
ported the animals to Somerset, Ohio, 
160 miles away, in one day’s run of 
twelve and a half hours. The animals 
were unloaded once for feeding and 
watering. So little did the trip harm 
the animals that the team played two 
games on successive days and won 
twice against one of the strongest teams 
in the middle west. the 
stalls, built from second hand lumber, 
was in the neighborhod of $10 each, 
which was mainly for bolts to hold the 
timbers together. 


The cost of 


* * % 
WHETHER or not the trip to the 
recreation camp had anything to do 


with it, the 21st Infantry on August 
28 received the congratulations of the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Di- 
vision, on its record of having had no 
trials by court martial since June, 1928. 
* * * 

Tue Errorts of Col. F. R. Brown, 
the 30th Infantry, to 
remedy the unsatisfactory housing sit- 


commanding 


uation at the Presidio are beginning to 


show results. Congressman James, 


during his visit to the Presidio, made 
special note of the deplorable housing 
conditions, particularly among the non- 
officers’ Mr. 


commissioned quarters. 
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James promised prompt action in the 
form of presentation to Congress of 
the need for new quarters at the Pre- 
sidio. 

* * * 

Corp. W. J. Evans, Co. H., 30th In- 
fantry, died at Camp Del Monte on 
July 27, in the service of his country. 
His regiment has now perpetuated his 
memory by naming the athletic field 
at the foot of the Infantry terrace in 
the Presidio “Evans Field.” In the 
order promulgating this fact the Com- 
manding General, IX Corps Area, said: 
“The military and athletic records of 
Corporal Evans were outstanding. In 
him were combined those traits of loy- 
alty, leadership, and sportsmanship 
that are characteristic of our Young 
American soldiery.” 


* * ¥ 


On Aveoust 10, the 21st Infantry, 
Col. G. D. Arrowsmith commanding, 
returned from a very pleasant month’s 
stay at the regimental summer camp 
at Kawaihapai. The camp is on the 


northwest coast of Oahu and about 15 
miles from Schofield Barracks. Among 
the recreations that it offers are fish- 
ing, mountain climbing, indoor base- 
ball, volley ball, horse-shoe pitching, 
During the 


boxing, and swimming. 























21ST INFANTRY VOLLEY BALL TEAM 








THE 21ST INFANTRY SWIMMING TEAM 


last week of the camp, the 21st Infan- 
try competed with the 19th Infantry in 
most of these sports and won four out 
of seven events. 

* % * 

Tue 33d Infantry, Col. F. B. Haw- 
kins commanding, has just completed 
at Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, one of 
the most successful target seasons in 
its history. Of the 997 men who fired 
the rifle, 105 qualified as experts, 273 
as sharpshooters, and 589 as marks- 
men. Nine hundred and sixty-seven 
men, or a percentage of 96.99, qualified, 
with an average score of 280.56. Com- 
panies B, G, and Headquarters Com- 
pany, lst Battalion, turned in 100 per 
cent qualifications. Company B led 
the regiment with an average score oi 
290.06. All three machine gun com- 
panies turned in 100 per cent qualifica- 
tion. The Howitzer Platoon’ also lived 
up to its hopes by qualifying fourteen 
men as experts, and one as gunner first 
class. The last named man was trans- 
ferred to the United States before he 
had a chance to take the expert test. 
The shooting of the 33d Infantry re- 
flects the interest, enthusiasm, and 
close personal supervision of Colonel 
Hawkins. 
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THE TANK SCHOOL BASEBALL TEAM 


Winners of the Championship title of the Northern Division of the III Corps Area and then of the 
whole Corps Area 


Time and again Infantry troops in 
our western posts are called to combat 
fires; and by 
means of thorough organization and 


lepredation by forest 


tireless energy they have saved vast 
destruction. During the 
last week of September, the recent fire 
epidemic spread to the areas supplying 
water for Salt Lake City and the post 
of Fort Douglas. For two days and 
nights the entire 38th Infantry, com- 
manded by Col. H. C. Price, battled the 
that had burned over many 
square miles of mountains and canyons 
before being checked. The meeting of 
this emergency is characteristic of “The 
Rock of the Marne.” 


ireas Irom 


flames 


* % * 


From the newspaper of the 65th In- 
Col. G. W. Helms command- 
ing, we learn that, proportionately, the 
loss Of both governmental and public 
property at the Post of Henry Bar- 
racks was greater than at San Juan 
( recent hurricane in Porto 


lantrv. 


luring the 


Rico. Practically all of the post at 
Cayey is a mass of wreckage, almost 
wholly beyond the possibility of re- 
pair. There are possibly three sets of 
quarters that might be made habitable 
again, but even those would almost re- 
quire rebuilding. Fortunately, no one 
of officers’ families was injured by the 
collapse of the quarters, and only three 
soldiers are reported to have been 
hurt. The suffering and damage at 
Henry Barracks were increased by the 
rain, which continued almost twenty- 
four hours longer than it did at San 
Juan. 


Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL has received 
Organization Day Programs from sev- 
eral regiments recently. 

On August 21st, the 31st Infantry, 
Col. J. M. Kimbrough commanding, 
celebrated its birthday at Manila. 
Judging from the program the day 
must have been a success. 


August 27 was the birthday of the 
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21st Infantry, Col. A. D. Arrowsmith 
commanding. On this day the mem- 
bers of the regiment who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the small 
arms competition received medals and 
trophies, after which came the re- 
mainder of an Organization Day Pro- 
gram that filled the day comfortably 
and that was topped off with sumptu- 
ous dinners in all organizations, and an 
afternoon free for amusement accord- 
ing to individual tastes. 

The 3d Infantry, Col. W. C. Sweeney 
commanding, spent September 21 in 
commemorating its organization. The 


program that the regiment issued js 
exceptionally attractive. It not only 
tells the events of the day but is , 
complete reference book on the history 
accomplishments, military and athletic 
records, and present personnel of the 
regiment. 

The 16th Infantry, Col. 8. O. Fuqua 
commanding, celebrated its 67th birth- 
day at Camp Dix, New Jersey, on (c- 
tober 4. Many high ranking officers oj 
the Army and distinguished civilians 
were present to watch the regiment 
form on the parade ground for an im- 
pressive program. 








Additional Nicknames 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


Grant—Old United States. 
Sigel—Dutchy. 
Humphreys—Old Mathematics. 
Sherman—Old Tecumseh. 
Kearney—One-armed Phil. 
Butler—Cock-eye. 

R. E. Lee—Bob Lee. 




















HE results of the Annual Armory 
Inspection of the National Guard 
for 1928 have just been compiled in the 
Militia Bureau for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau. These reports show the condi- 
tion of the National Guard during the 
armory training period in which the 
preparatory instruetion for field train- 
ing is given. In addition to the pro- 
wress of training, these reports furnish 
ther valuable data which assist the 
\lilitia Bureau in formulating suitable 


policies. 

























The present summary of results ap- 
plies only to the Infantry of the Na- 
tional Guard; it represents a consoli- 
dation of the reports for all units. This 
onsolidation presents a composite pic- 
ture of the Infantry component which, 
it is believed, should prove of interest 
to all concerned with the development 
of the Infantry of the National Guard. 
In view of this, permission was ob- 
tained to publish this data in the Jour- 
‘AL in advance of the issuance of the 
report of the Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau 

The reports show that 5,046 officers, 
76 warrant officers, and 73,324 enlisted 
men of the Infantry were actually pres- 
ent with their units when the inspec- 
tions took place. In addition, there 
should be added the following groups 
for which eredit for attendance at the 
inspection is authorized by reason of 
attendance at the training activities 
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The Annual Armory Inspection, 1928 


shown: Army Service Schools, 78 offi- 
cers and 45 enlisted men; enrolled in 
the R. O. T. C., 3 officers and 530 en- 
listed men. 

Adding these to the figures shown 
above for the men actually in attend- 
ance at the inspection, 5,127 officers, 76 
warrant officers, and 73,889 enlisted 
men were present or accounted for in 
other training activities during the 
period of the armory inspection. 

The reports further show that the 
average strength of the Infantry of the 
National Guard during the inspection 
period was 5,354 officers, 79 warrant 
officers, and 89,881 enlisted men. About 
95 per cent of the officers, 96 per cent 
of the warrant officers, and 83 per cent 
of the enlisted men were therefore pres- 
ent or accounted for during the period 
of the inspections just concluded. 

The reports also show that 143 offi- 
cers, 15 warrant officers, and 33,101 en- 
listed men credited as present for the 
inspection, 3 per cent, 19 per cent, and 
44 per cent, respectively, were men 
who had less than one year’s service at 
the time of the inspections. 

The average attendance at the armo- 
ry drills for the year previous to the 
inspection is given as 5,037 officers, 73 
warrant officers, and 62,641 enlisted 
men; while the average strength for the 
same period is shown as 5,315 officers, 
74 warrant officers, and 82,836 enlisted 
men. Hence, an average attendance of 
95 per cent of the officers, 98 per cent 
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of the warrant officers, and 76 per cent 
of the enlisted was maintained during 
46.8 drills, the average number held by 
all units during the year. Of the aver- 
age number of drills held, the officers 
received pay upon an average of 44, 
which is indicative of a growing at- 
tendance throughout the units. 

It is interesting to note the encour- 
aging reaction to the policy requiring 
inoculation and vaccination of the per- 
sonnel of the National Guard. The re- 
ports submitted show that 1,948 offi- 
cers, 16 warrant officers, and 27,101 en- 
listed men were protected during the 
year prior to the inspection through 
antityphoid inoculation, while 1,778 
officers, 18 warrant officers, and 24,584 
enlisted men were successfully vacci- 
nated. This is a healthy improvement 
over previous years. 

A unit mobilization plan was found 
on hand in 1,613 units, while only 100 
were found to be lacking in this respect. 
In all probability the latter number in- 
cluded some new units for which time 
was not available for the preparation 
of such plans. This excellent compli- 
ance with instruction naturally justifies 
the average rating of “Very Satisfac- 
tory” given all units in discipline, 
esprit, and morale. 

The armory situation, an important 
one during the armory training period, 
also shows a marked improvement, at 
present 595 are owned by either State, 
county, or city, 31 by the units them- 
selves, and the remainder, 605, by pri- 
vate parties. Of the total number re- 
ported, 1,036 were found to have ade- 
quate facilities for training the entire 
command, while 239 were found inade- 
quate. Also, 1,162 were reported as 
affording adequate protection for Fed- 
eral property, while 113 were found to 
be lacking in this respect. However, 


te) 


despite the latter, the average geners| 
rating for the care and storage of prop- 
erty is shown to be “Very Satisfge- 
tory.” The condition of the records of 
the units might also be properly showy 
in this group, the general rating for the 
entire Infantry in this respect being 
“Very Satisfactory.” 

Taking up the facilities for marks. 
manship training, the consolidated ye- 
ports show that 940 armories have 
available indoor range facilities, while 
300 do not have such facilities. In ad- 
dition, suitable and accessible smal! 
arms ranges are available for 1,008 
units, while 632 have none. On the 
other hand, of the units that have suit- 
able and accessible small arms ranges, 
957 are making proper use of them while 
136 are not doing so. 

It is also encouraging to note that 
a specific training objective for the 
armory training period was set for 
1,767 units, while only 22 failed to 
have such an objective; a similar ob- 
jective was set for the entire training 
vear for 1,700 units, while 129 failed 
to have such an annual objective. This 
leads to the statement in the reports 
that 1,761 units had schedules which 
would reasonably assure the attain- 
ment of the objectives set, while 41 did 
not. A file of schedules was main- 
tained in 1,740 units, and 77 failed to 
have such a file. 

The average degree of proficiency in 
the following items is shown to be: 


Training of { Basic Satisfactory. 
individuals : \ Specialist Satisfactory 
( Use primary weapon 


equipment Satisfactory. 
| Use auxiliary weapon 
Orgenization equipment Satisfactory 
training as to: é 
Satisfactor) 


Satisfactors 


| Fire control 
| Communications 
Organization training in other general sub- 


jects applicable to each arm Satisfactory 


One cannot help but look at these 
figures with a great deal of encourage 
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ment, for they represent a highly satis- 
factory condition. A glance back over 
previous reports shows a steady trend 
of improvement each year. This year 


this is particularly true of the number 
of units rated as “Unsatisfactory” or 
“Very Unsatisfactory,” which has been 


greatly reduced over previous years. 





T APPEARS that many in the Na- 




















ral] tional Guard are overlooking the 
DOR great value of the Tables of Equip- 
the ment and Tables of Allowances pre- 


pared by the Militia Bureau. This 
condition has been reflected in a num- 
ber of instances by failure to requisi- 
tion and have on hand the articles of 
equipment authorized for the various 
This is also true of the many 
items in the Tables of Allowances, for 
which definite allowances are fixed for 
each unit. 

These enable a unit com- 
mander to determine the exact quanti- 
ties authorized for his particular unit 
for peace and maintenance strength. 
Knowing this, it is a simple matter to 
the requisitions ; 
if the articles are available they are 
usually supplied. Similarly, the items 
ior which definite allowances are fixed 


units. 


tables 


prepare necessary 


National Guard Tables of Allowances 
and Equipment 


may also be determined and requisi- 
tioned in time for use when needed. 
That this is not always done is shown 
when numerous items are included in 
the estimates for field training which 
are specifically provided for in the ap- 
propriate Tables of Equipment and 
Tables of Allowances. Of course, these 
items are usually stricken from the esti- 
mates, and the unit or camp may some- 
times suffer for the error. 

Each unit commander is urged to de- 
termine immediately whether or not he 
has the appropriate Tables of Equip- 
ment and Tables of Allowances for his 
command, and, if not, to take steps to 
No unit can function effi- 
ciently from a supply viewpoint with- 
out these tables available for reference 
when requisitions are prepared for the 
necessary equipment. 


secure them. 











HE Militia Bureau is now prepar- 
ing a draft of the National Guard 
Training Directive, 1928-1929. Much 
thought is being given this subject and 
every effort is being made to make its 
provisions even clearer than they have 


National Guard Training Directive, 1928-1929 


been in the past. This is especially true 
of basic training and the application of 
training to each specific arm. 

No radical changes are contemplated. 
The information at hand indicates that 
the Directive will follow generally the 
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provisions of that of last year. It ap- 
pears that the efforts of the Militia 
Bureau are being directed toward a 
simplification rather than an increase 
of existing training requirements. 

As planned, the Directive will not be 
distributed beyond corps area and de- 
partment commanders, who will pre- 
pare their training announcements or 


— 





programs therefrom for distribution jy 
the States within their areas. At this 
time it cannot be stated when the pj. 
rective will be available. After it ha: 
been completed in the Militia Bure, 
it must go to the War Department for 
final approval by the Seeretary o/ 
War. 





Militia Bureau Conferences 


— of conferences just being 
concluded in the Militia Bureau 
is proving of immense help to the offi- 
cers on duty there. This is especially 
so in the cases of ‘new officers recently 
assigned to duty in the Militia Bureau. 
These conferences are in the nature of 
short talks each morning by officers 
who visited field training camps during 
the past summer. At each conference 
one or more of these officers gives the 
impressions that he gained and, in some 
instances, brings to the attention of the 
Militia Bureau matters in which the 
States may need assistance. 

There is little doubt that these con- 
ferences are of great value and, upon 


their conclusion, each officer in the Bu- 
reau will have a better knowledge of 
the facilities and conditions at each 
camp. This knowledge should prove of 
real value in handling matters pertain- 
ing to his assignment in the Militia 
Bureau. 

The conferences are constructive, 
never destructive, and follow out a 
plan started last year for better dis- 
semination of the information gained 
through the visits of officers to summer 
training camps. Their value will also 
react to the good of the National Guard 
generally, through the better under- 
standing of the many problems that 
come to the Militia Bureau each year. 





How Other Guardsmen “Carry On” 


ITHIN the last few weeks, I had 

the opportunity to visit the Na- 
tional Guard camp at Mount Gretna, 
Pa., near Lebanon, where the 28th Di- 
_ vision, less its artillery, takes its annual 
field training. The next day, I visited 
the state camp of the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard, high up in the Blue Ridge 
Cascades. After that, a visit to Fort 
Leonard Wood, where the Regular 





Army, Reserves, and National Guard 
were in training, gave me an opportt- 
nity to draw some comparison between 
the appearance of our National Guard 
troops in camp and those of our neigl- 
boring states. It also gave me an op- 
portunity to compare with ours the pro- 
grams and schedules of training in 
existence at those places. 

There are some things which struck 
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ne as being done better than we do 


them, and some things in which we 
exee!. One of the outstanding and very 
apparent matters in which I thought 


ve were being outstripped at both Na- 
‘onal Guard camps, was their supe- 
rority in the adjustment of the equip- 
»ent of the individual soldier, as well 
- the fit and wearing of the uniform. 
During the whole day that I spent at 
\ount Gretna, Pa., I did not see a sin- 
vie soldier outside of his company area 
in improper uniform. It was apparent 
that the organization commanders were 
making a determined effort to make 
the most of the poor quality uniforms 
that are issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Everywhere there was evi- 
dence that great care had been exer- 
vised in the fitting and, in some cases, 
in the refitting of uniforms. Shoes were 
of the same color, and campaign hats 
looked as though they had been re- 
cently blocked. There were no light 
colored breeches nor variegated colored 
shirts. Most noticeable of all was the 
manner of wearing the campaign hats. 
I did not see a single soldier with his 
hat. on the back of his head nor on the 
side of his head. Neckties were uni- 
form and were neatly tied. Canvas 
equipment was of a uniform color and 
adjusted to fit the soldier. I saw no 
evidences of long hair and other un- 
soldierly eccentricities. 
Although our New York camps are 
easier places than Mount Gretna in 
which to keep clean, due to our better 
‘oil and finished roads, it is only fair 
to say that at present the individual 
appearance of the soldier is not as good. 
lt strikes me that our organization 
commanders have become more or less 
careless and have not taken the neces- 
sary steps to require their men to main- 
tain a smart appearance whenever they 


leave their own tents and to make the 
most by adjustment and refitting of the 
articles issued for wear. I must admit 
that sufficient attention has not been 
paid to this matter at the various camps 
in New York State, although orders 
have been published on the subject. 
Some organizations are outstandingly 
attentive to orders in this respect, while 
others seem to leave it entirely to the 
initiative of the individual soldier. 

Every member of the 28th Division 
that I saw stood erect and carried him- 
self in a soldierly manner. There was 
no slouching and slopping along. Heads 
were held erect. Every one seemed to 
be proud of his uniform, and the gen- 
eral reaction to a visitor was that these 
men were keen and alert. 

Another noticeable thing at both 
camps where I visited was that there 
was no roving about the roads in the 
vicinity of the camps. Apparently 
every man at the camp was engaged in 
some important duty that kept him oe- 
cupied. There was evidently no large 
excused list and no motoring or walk- 
ing towards or in adjacent towns dur- 
ing working hours. 

While we are not great offenders in 
this latter regard, I am hopeful that a 
great improvement can be made in the 
1929 field training regarding uniforms 
and uniformity. Efforts will have to 
be made between now and then to have 
necessary exchanges made in uniforms 
and a closer supervision exercised over 
the care and wearing of uniforms and 
equipment which is not satisfactory at 
the present time. 

One organization I know of is so 
particular about uniformity in the 
ranks that they permitted the use of 
but one shade and quality of shoe pol- 
ish so as not to have a man in ranks 
standing with a yellow pair of shoes 
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next to a man who has a pair that is This should be stopped at once and 
almost black. I have frequently noticed uniformity obtained. A much stricter 


at parade and other ceremonies during _ responsibility will be imposed for the 
this season that many of our organiza- 


tion commanders are permitting men 
to wear olive drab shirts that are not 
olive drab at all, but are light grey and, 
in some cases, almost white. The same e 
thing pertains to breeches. I have seen Now for a year of improvement in 
parades in camp where fifteen or personal appearance, military bearing, 
twenty men were wearing breeches that Smartness and uniformity.—Mas. Gey. 
looked like white polo breeches from W. N. Haskeu in the New York Na- 
a distance. tional Guardsman. 


field training of 1929, and any organi- 
zation that wants to attain a high rat- 
ing will, in the future, have to take 
care of these matters. 











University of Hawaii Wins Warrior of the 
Pacific Trophy 


HE Chief of Infantry has announced that the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii has won the Warrior of the 
Pacific competition for the year 1928, and has recom- 
mended that the War Department so award the trophy. 
The winning teams in each corps area were: 


Corps No. of com- Average 
area Institution petitors score 
Ix Oregon Agricultural Col. 29 203.69 
f De Pauw University 40 193.87 
Vul New Mexico A. & M. Col. 27 189.96 
IV North Georgia Agri. Col. 22 189.40 
VII South Dakota State Col. 22 189.18 
I Rhode Island State Col. 22 172.05 
Ill Pennsylvania State Col. 25 167.68 
VI University of Wisconsin 26 171.23 


II No competition held 
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HE inactive training season is well 
under way for Reserve officers in 
| sections of the United States. This 
vear perhaps marks the best organized 
and the most widely attended classes 
for inactive duty training in the his- 
tory of the Reserves. These classes of 
instruction are divided into several 
categories. First, there is the unit class, 
by which training is carried on in the 
individual Reserve units by the Reg- 
iar Army officers assigned as execu- 
tives or instructors, or by the Reserve 
officers who command these units. 
Then, there are the classes for officers 
attached to units of the Regular Army 
or the National Guard. Both of these 
groups find well-developed unit courses 
of instruction available to them. 

The third classification, the confer- 
ence groups, is quite different and quite 
extensive. There is a great variety in 
the methods and courses of instruction 
provided for these groups. Many of 
the conference courses are based on 
correspondence courses. Some are de- 
signed to supplement correspondence 
courses; others, which dovetail in with 
active duty training and extend over a 
series of four years, are assigned to fit 
officers for active field duty or staff work 
during summer training periods. 

A very interesting and valuable con- 
lerence course has been developed in 
the 91st Division. It is not a unit 
course, but is designed for all Reserve 
officers. This course has attracted a 
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Successful General Training Class 


large number of officers, representa- 
tives of all branches of the Reserves. It 
embraces sixteen conferences, extend- 
ing from October to May, semi- 
monthly, in evening classes of an hour 
or an hour and a half each. In addition 
to the conference subject, a home work 
problem is handed out at each confer- 
ence, solution of which must be turned 
in within thirty days. 

It is possible for the officer to obtain 
116 hours credit for this course, 32 hours 
for the sixteen conferences, and 84 
hours for solution of the problems, some 
of which give 4, some 6 hours, and some 
10 hours credit. The course is the re- 
sult of several years’ work by Col. H. A. 
Hanigan, who has served as an instruc- 
tor in the IX Corps Area. All officers 
not enrolled in the Troop or Special 
Schools are invited to attend. 

The subjects of the course are well 
worth perusal: 

Conference 1: 

Subject: Review of unit mobilization. 
Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Detailed statement of steps 
necessary to effect unit mobiliza- 
tion. Credit, 4 hours. 

Conference 2: 

Subject: Staff duties in supply of 
units during mobilization from M 
day to M plus 120 days. Credit, 2 
hours. 

Problem: Motor and rail delivery 
schedules for supply of brigade 
with scattered units in accordance 
with 91st Division allocation of 
183d Brigade. Credit, 6 hours. 
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Conference 3: 

Subject: Analysis of the purposes for 
which squad, section, platoon, and 
company of your branch were cre- 
ated. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Draw a diagram showing 
the component elements of a squad, 
section, platoon, and company of 
your arm, and show the arms and 
equipment of your units. Credit, 4 
hours. 

Conference 4: 

Subject: Analysis of the purpose for 
which battalion, regiment, brigade, 
and division were created. Credit, 
2 hours. 

Problem: Draw diagram showing the 
component elements of a battalion, 
regiment, brigade, and division, and 
show the arms and equipment of 
the units. Credit, 4 hours. 

Conference 5: 

Subject: Analysis of the meaning of 
“superiority of fire” and the mean- 
ing of “close with the enemy.” 
Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Describe in detail your con- 
ception of the meaning of “superi- 
ority of fire” and the meaning of 
“close with the enemy.” Credit, 4 
hours. 

Conference 6: 

Subject: Organization of battalion, 
regimental, brigade, and division 
staffs. Allocation of duties of sec- 
tion chiefs; coordination between 
sections. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: By diagrams show the or- 
ganization of the battalion, regi- 
mental, brigade, and division staffs, 
of the allocation of duties of sec- 
tion chiefs, and of the coordination 
between units. Credit, 6 hours. 

Conference 7: 

Subject: Staff duties in relation to 
mobilization from M day to M 
plus 120 days. Inspection and as- 
sistance to units in training sched- 
ules. Methods. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Prepare training program 
M day to M plus 120 days for bat- 
talion, regimental, and brigade 
headquarters companies. Credit, 
4 hours. 






Conference 8: 

Subject: Staff paper work. Battal. 
ion, regiment, brigade, and divisioy 
staffs. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Practical problem on wa; 
diary, journals, Section 1 reports 
Section 2 reports, not including 
personnel paper work. Credit. 4 
hours. 

Conference 9: 

Subject: Rail movement of a service 
company. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Detailed statement of nec- 
essary steps for obtaining trans- 
portation; making up a train; in- 
spection; messing; care of animals 
en route. Credit, 4 hours. 

Conference 10: 

Subject: Rail movement of a brigacd 
of Infantry. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Situation. Required prep- 
aration of schedules, showing as- 
sembly of units at entraining points, 
composition of trains; schedules of 
departure and arrival; rationing: 
written order covering movement 
Credit, 10 hours. 

Conference 11: 

Subject: Allied arms. Powers and 
limitations of weapons of each arm. 
Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Discuss the different «arms 
in an Infantry division and give 
your conception of the use of the 
different arms in an attack. Credit, 
4 hours. 

Conference 12: 

Subject: Organization and establish- 
ment of a regimental command 
post. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Written examination on ¢s- 
tablishment of a regimental com- 
mand post. (Selection of location 
of command post, location of sec- 
tion chiefs, message center, etc.) 
Credit, 4 hours. 

Conference 13: 

Subject: Communication. 
hours. 

Problem: Situation specified. Re- 
quired: communication to front 
and rear, lateral liaison, liaison 
with allied arms. Liaison between 
sections. Credit, 6 hours. 
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nce 14: 

Subject: Seeurity and information. 
Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Deseribe in detail your con- 
ception of advance guard, rear 
suard, and outpost; and by dia- 
cram show the disposition of the 
elements of an advance guard, a 
rear guard, and an outpost. Cred- 
it, 4 hours. 

(Conte 15: 

Subject: Marches. Credit, 2 hours. 

Problem: Situation specified. Re- 
quired: written march order for a 
reinforeed brigade, units of which 
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a Your Library 

. HE busy, mactive duty, training 

ng: ~eason, With its conferences, troops 

nit schools, and correspondence courses, 
finds the Reserve officer checking up on 

nd his military library. There are certain 

=a basic texts of reference that every officer 
should have, 

ms The first essential in military prepar- 

ive 


edness of a Reserve officer is that he be 
ready to do his work upon a call of 
As a result of several 
years of work in preparing courses of 
study on the general duties of mobiliza- 
tion and initial requirements of an offi- 
cer called to active duty, a list of refer- 
texts has been worked out that 
seems to be vital to the military training 
of all officers. 

A list of these texts, chiefly Army 
Regulations and Training Regulations, 
is printed below for the information of 
all Reserve officers. These texts may be 
obtained from several sources, the Regu- 
“itlons from the Superintendent of Pub- 
ie Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
from the Service schools. 
However, the Book DerarTMENT of the 


mobilization. 


ence 


the others 


are located at home rendezvous. 
Credit, 6 hours. 
Conference 16: 


Subject: Brigade in attack. Credit, 
2 hours. 
Problem: Map problem. Situation 


specified. Required: prepare at- 
tack orders with all annexes. 
Credit, 10 hours. 

No credit is allowed if solution is un- 
satisfactory. However, if the student 
desires another opportunity to solve 
the problem and then turns in a satis- 
factory solution, an authorized credit 
will be granted. 


Needs These 


INFANTRY ASSOCIATION is prepared to 
obtain these for officers. It carries a 
large stock of military publications and 
is ready at all times to render service to 
Reserve officers. In addition, other sup- 
plies are available, including the Kala- 
mazoo Binders for the Army and Train- 
ing Regulations. 

Here is the list of texts which Regular 
Army instructors say should be in the 
military library of every Reserve offi- 
cer: 


Commanding Officer, Home 

Eo ss dn ha a cae AR 210-70 
a a 260-10 
Correspondence, How Conduct- 

StS chitin chachc aguas ¢aa+ 340-15 
Correspondence Book and Doc- 

Do caeaswetapens. 345-620 
Mobilization Regular Army 

Bt Pere ere ere 120-10 
Mobilization Organized Re- 

NS 6G Bieta mde wins 604% 135-10 
ee re ror eee 245-5 
Tables of Organization........ 

Recruiting Regular Army and 

Organized Reserves......... 600-750 
Recruiting, Physical Examina- 

AE a le aE gol 40-105 
Identification Record ....... 40-1195 
Service Record ............... 345-125 
Morning Report ............. 345-400 


Daily Sick Report............ 345-415 
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Initial Return .......... 345-50 and 345-55 
Re re ee 345-900 
PP eae 345-40 
BY I ho cice.a sine cua cae 345-25 
Personnel Section ............ 345-10 
Report of Changes............ 345-800 
NE os ci 5g ghe 2 ieee ax as setea 30-2210 
Sale of Subsistence........... 30-2290 
Payment under Contracts and 

Pupcesse QUGG65...s00666 35-6040 
Payments under Informal and 

Verbal Agreements ......... 35-6060 
Procurement of Supplies, Ser- 

vices, and Rentals by Organi- 

zations away from Home Sta- 

Pe ee ee 35-6300 
Real Estate, General Provisions 30-1410 
Real Estate, Acquisition by 

Lease, etc. ......... eh aatews 30-1415 
Real Estate, Claims for Dam- 

a SR ee ei 30-1430 
Construction, Authority ...... 30-1435 
Requisitioning Property....... 35-6540 
Receipt of Property, Issue and 

Shipment (Ch. 1)........... 35-6560 
Military Discipline, Regula- 

tions Governing ............ 600-10 
0 Re ee ee ee 600-20 
Salutes and Ceremonies....... 600-25 
Military Hygiene and Sanita- 

PR ae eee 40-205 
Training Doctrines, Principles 

and Methods ......60s0s00 TR 10-5 
Personal Hygiene, Principles of 113-5 
Guard Duty, Ceremony of 

Guard Mounting ........... 135-5 
Interior Guard Duty.......... 135-15 
The Soldier, Instruction, Dis- 

mounted without Arms...... 50-15 
Circular No. 1, 0.Q.M.G., 1927- 

1928. 

Quartermaster Corps, General 

a re. ee AR 30-5 
Animal Transportation, General 30-500 
Transportation by Commercial 

ES eee VOSS eee 30-905 


eee 
Transportation Requests ..... 30-910 
Transportation, Individuals ... 30-92 
Transportation, Sleeping Car 
Accommodations ........... 30-925 
Transportation, Troops, General 30-930 
Transportation, Troops, R. R. 
Equitas. <....5..s0cs5ee 30-949 
Transportation, Preparation and 
Listing of Property......... 30-940 
Transportation, Entraining and 
Detraining; Duties en Route 30-045 
Transportation, Bills of Lading 30-950 
Transportation, Supplies ...... 30-955 
Transportation, Authorized 
Pry ee 30-960 
Transportation, Animals ...... 30-965 
Fite PYOVGMRIOM. «252s sn ensnen 30-1518 
VD os cue tease daqecteueee 30-2110 
Unserviceable Property ; Waste 
|. Pee ee 30-2145 
Collection and Disposal of 
Kitchen Waste ............. 30-2175 
How Funds Are Obtained for 
Disbursement. ......... 00.5050 35-760 
Proceeds of Sales to be De- 
posited with U.S........... 35-780 
Proceeds of Sales Which Re- 
main Available ............ 35-800 
Property Accountability ...... 35-6520 
Property Auditing ........... 35-6740 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1928. 
Military Organization of the United States 

(General Service Schools). 
Quartermaster Winter Plattsburg Guide, Vols. 

I and II. 

National Defense Act, 1928, U. S. Army. 
Field Service Regulations, U. 8. Army. 
Command, Staff and Logistics. 

Each student officer should have his name 
placed on the mailing list of the two Service 
Schools: 

(a) General Service School, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Cost, $1.50. 

(b) Infantry School, Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia. Cost, $1.50. 





New Infantry Reserve Officers 


ECENT appointments to commis- 
sion in the Infantry Reserve in- 


clude the following: 


Colonel: 


A. T. Spalding, Paia, Maui, Hawaii. 


Lieutenant Colonel: 


LaRoy Baird, Dickinson, N. Dak. 


Majors: 


J.W. Rees, 206 North Warren Ave., Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 


Henry Vogt, 193 South Main St., Fond Du 


Lac, Wis. 


A. B. Powell, 512 Stanley Ave., Clarkesburg, 
W. Va. 

F. J. Huffman, 3017 Bellefontaine St., Ind- 
ianapolis, Ind. 
Captains: 

G. C. Sherman, 1102 Columbus Circle, 
Janesville, Wis. 

A. C. Lytle, Fort Mill, 8. C. 

H. C. Cox, 1218 Charleston Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

H. F. Burton, Kanawa, Okla. 

L. A. Hancock, Appleton, Minn. 
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C. R. Seitz, 201 4th and Chestnut, Glen- 


wood, lowa. 


H. W. Hancock, Jr., 830 South East Ave., 


)-925 
).93() Baltimore ™ Md. 

]. T. Gleason, 275 Paris St., East Boston, 
+0 Mass. 
1-940 Walter Schroeder, 709 Bailey Ave., Eliza- 

beth, N. J. 

+945 W. A. Joiner, 120 Fourth Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
+950) 


H. S. Lawrence, 715 Harrison Ave., Scran- 


ton, Pa 


-96() F. R. Evans, 840 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, 
965 Pa 
oo J. L. Stephens, Medicine Lake Box 154, 


Medicine Lake, Mont. 

W. E. Miller, Olive Hill, Ky. 

E. S. Woodward, 126 Avenue I, Brooklyn, 
2175 N.Y. 
a. We 
Pa 

E. G. Willikson, 156 Grand Ave., Astoria, 
Oreg 


Eyre, 34 Copley Rd., Upper Darby, 


First Lieutenants: 

H. W. Saunders, 1148 Walnut St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

W. C. Baxter, 4301 Fernhill Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

J. E. Goiser, P. O. Box 346, Froid, Mont. 
D. H. Nathaniel, Keawe St., Hilo, T. H. 

P. L. Webb, 356 Smith St., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

P. W. Marshall, 923 State St., Fort Morgan, 
Colo 

J. C. Wells, 4509 Prairie Ave., Apt. 3, Chi- 
cago, lll. 

G. A. Firmes, 1889 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

T. E. Carlson, 804 W. Stone, Fairfield, 
Iowa 


F. H. Cloudman, Main St., Lancaster, Mass. 


ame 
vice 


ven- 


eor- 


Gustav Hoffman, 811 West 24th St., Erie, 
Pa. 

E. E. McConnell, Olive Hill, Ky. 

J. A. Simonson, 501 Damon St., Council 
Blufis, Iowa. 

E. D. Hannan, 1526 29th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

T. J. Quish, 35 Garden St., South Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

J. H. Yap, 1118 McCully St., Honolulu, 
2. 

J. H. Young, 610 West State St., Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

C. E. Bourke, 4114 Oakford Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

G. W. Trout, 125 East 4th St., Frederick, 
Md. 

Robt. Roatcap, 1119 South 4th St., Mon- 
trose, Colo. 

P. A. Mitchel, 403 Maple St., Red Oak, 
lowa. 

C. L. Marshall, 1 Chestnut Place, Everett, 
Mass. 

T. T. Momsen, 69 E. Rose St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

D. R. Croir, 23 Ashburton Ave., Yonkers, 
Me 8 

C. O. Maxwell, Jamesville, N. Y. 

J. J. Regan, 1316 E. 27th St., Brooklyn, 
mM... 

L. M. Llewellyn, 5127 Lancaster 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Morrow, Waeldor, Tex. 

E. D. Graham, 66 Main St., Northfield, 
Vt. 

W. L. Horner, 666 Locust Ave., Weston, 
W. Va. 

C. A. P. Kendall, Windsor, Vt. 

H. J. Piette, 829 West 5th, Appleton, Wis. 

F. C. Stekl, 127 11th St., Baraboo, Wis. 


Ave., 





IEUT. Col. Edward C. Delafield, 

Finance Reserve, New York, has 
been appointed to the War Department 
Business Council. This council, con- 
‘isting of business executives, mostly 
Reserve officers, is designed to assist the 
Assistant Secretary of War with advice 


cle, 






ng- 


Here and There with the Reserves 


on procurement of supplies, particularly 
as to the proper utilization of the con- 
solidated buying power of the Army 
and of each branch. The present mem- 
bership of the council follows: 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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James B. Bonner, manager of sales, United 
States Steel Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Brig. Gen. John J. Carty, vice-president, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Howard Coonley, president, 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Col. F. 8. Dickinson, president, Bec- 
ton, Dickinson and Company, Surgical Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, Ruthetford, N. J. 

Lieut. Col. Edward C. Delafield, president 
of The Bank of America. 

George F. Dryden, president, Dryden Rub- 
ber Company, Chicago, II 
' Brig. Gen. Clinton G. Edgar, president, 
Continental Sugar Company, Director Wa- 
bash Railroad Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Col. S. M. Felton, chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Great Western Railway, Chicago, Il. 

C. W. Nash, president, Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. 

Lieut. Col. Oscar W. Smith, president, Parke, 
Davis & Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Col. William C. Spruance, vice-president, 
— de Nemours Company, Wilmington, 

l. 

Col. William A. Starrett, vice-president, 
Starrett Brothers, Contractors, New York City. 

Gerard Swope, president, General Electric 
Company, New York City. 


Walworth 


* oe oe 


Finishing in seventh place among the 
ninety-five teams that competed in 
the Team Match in the National Rifle 
Matches held at Camp Perry this vear, 
the Organized Reserve Team has re- 
flected great credit on the Reserve, on 
its team captain, Major Walter H. 
Hyde, Infantry Reserve, and its team 
coach, Capt. Wiley H. O’Mohundro, In- 
fantry. 

This is the first time that an organ- 
ized Reserve team has competed. 

The personnel of the team follows: 


Major Walter H. Hyde, Inf., I. G. D., 4th 
Corps Area, 81 Div. Org. Res., Team Capt., 408 
16th Street North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Capt. Wiley H. O’Mohundro, Inf., (Tanks), 
U. S. A., Team Coach, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Camp Meade, Md. 

Capt. Albert Black, Inf. O. R., Zone of In- 
terior Installation, Alternate 401 East Main 
Street, Albion, Ind. 

Ist Lieut. Wilfred R. Browne, Inf., O. R., 
Rt. No. 1, Shannon Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ist Lieut. Willard P. Dunbar, Inf., O. R., 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Capt. Jerry B. Garland, Inf., O. R., 361 
Monroe Street, Gary, Ind. 


officers which met in Washington 1 


ec 


Capt. Edward A. McGoldrick, Inf, 0. R 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash” 

Capt. Stephen D. peels. hag Ord., 0. R 
1212 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

Capt. Homer A. Obenauf, Ord., 0. R. 462 
Liberty Street, Culver, Ind. 

Capt. Cramer H. Potter, Inf., O. R., 2705 jy 
Ave. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

2d Lieut. Morton Solomon, Inf., 0. R, y 
Prospect Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

2d Lieut. James C. Talcott, Inf., 0. p 
North Loop, San Antonio, Texas. 

Capt. Robert C. Wallace, Fin., 0. R., 195 
West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
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The War Department had instructed 
corps area commanders and chiefs oj 
branches to make advance selections o/ 
Reserve officers appointed from the R 
O. T. C. so that, in as many cases as 
possible, individual notices of assigp- 
ment may be delivered with their con- 
missions upon graduation. This was 
recommended by the board of Reserve 


July. 
x” % aid 

Guy Fletcher Allen, assistant diree- 
tor of the Budget, has been commis- 
sioned as a colonel in the Finance Re- 
serve. * * # 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little, president 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., has been appointed a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Specialist Reserve 
He has accepted the appointment. 

a at # 

Lieut. Harry R. Hamilton, 326th In- 
fantry, of Atlanta, Georgia, has com- 
pleted twenty-three Infantry  sub- 
courses and six sub-courses in comman( 
and general staff work. With his total 
of 902 credit hours he can well say “Fol- 
low Me.” 

nN a % 

The Seventy-Ninth Division has in- 
tiated the organization of ‘a division 
luncheon club to meet weekly at Phila- 
delphia, the headquarters of the div- 
sion. 
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Tue TurNinG Pornt OF THE REVOLU- 
yion; by Hoffman Nickerson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928. 
$6.00. 


“For his personal correspondence 

Louis XVI used a blue notepaper with 
gilt edges. On a sheet of this paper Ver- 
vennes wrote in a few simple phrases 
the King’s decision to recognize, already 
virtually to ally himself with the United 
States. According to the ritual of the 
Bourbon monarchy the young Louis 
XVI wrote at the foot of the document 
in his round hand the word ‘approved.’ 
Contrary to his custom he added the 
date, December 6, 1777.” 
In this way “The Turning Point of 
the Revolution” deseribes the last scene 
resulting from Burgoyne’s attempt to 
seize the Hudson and divide the rebel- 
ious colonies into two feeble parts. 

In ‘The Turning Point of the Revolu- 
tion” Col. Hoffman Nickerson has given 
ls an extraordinary study of the Sara- 
toga campaign, the eritical period in 
our history whieh began when Sir Guy 
Carleton repulsed the Continentals from 
(Juebec, and which ended when Louis 
XVI proclaimed himself at war with 
(veat Britain. Differing from many 
‘aipaign histories, this book treats the 
“aratoga campaign not as an isolated 
incident in the history of the war but 
is one of the pieces in a mosaic. The 
battle of Saratoga stands as one of the 
decisive battles of the world’s history, 
aud the author shows how its outcome 
affected not only the further course of 








the war but the diplomacy of all Europe 
as well. Further than this, the author 
shows the Revolutionary War not 
merely as a quarrel between England 
and her discontented colonies, but as an 
incident in the conflict between two 
widely differing schools of political and 
social thought. 

We have, in the introductory chapter, 
a sketch of political, social and economic 
conditions in England, France and 
America at the outbreak of the war—a 
picture of the British aristocracy, de- 
spising trade and yet uniting with the 
commercial classes for the exploitation 
of the American Colonies. The author 
gives us an idea of the steady, consistent 
course of French diplomacy during the 
eighteenth century, and of Vergennes’ 
unrelenting determination to avenge the 
loss of Canada. We have a picture of 
the eighteenth century army, with its 
sentimental attitude toward war, its 
mathematically precise advance, its 
“perfect volley,” and its brutal disciplin- 
ary methods. 

The author relieves the pages of his- 
torical narrative with a wealth of quo- 
tations, incidents and anecdotes which 
clothe the eighteenth century generals 
and statesmen with flesh and blood. For 
example, General Harvey, the adjutant 
general of the British army during the 
War, wrote to Howe, early in the war, 
“ . , . Our army will be destroyed by 
damned driblets . . . America is an ugly 
job . . . a damned affair indeed”; a 
quotation which makes General Harvey 
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a real person to the average reader and 
not merely an obscure character in the 
pages of history. Many of the anec- 
dotes are humorous and many are grim, 
but they combine to make “The Turning 
Point of the Revolution” as interesting 
as a novel. 

The author, Col. Hoffman Nickerson, 
is widely known to officers of the United 
States Army as one of the coauthors of 
“Warfare,” by Spaulding, Nickerson 
and Wright. He is an officer of the Re- 
serve Corps and during the War with 
Germany was a member of the General 
Staff of the A. E. F. at Chaumont. A 
glanse at the bibliography in the appen- 
dix of the book shows the tremendous 
amount of research he undertook in 
preparation of this history. It is worthy 
of note that the bibliography includes a 
large number of works that are not 
available in the United States, or in the 
English language. Colonel Nickerson 
announces as his object to produce a 
history that will enable his readers to 
“enter into the spirit of the events of 
which he tells . . . see and feel that 
which the actors themselves saw and 
felt . . . make the past live.” 

The result is a book with which every 
student of American military history 
should be familiar. It is a book that pre- 
sents a wealth of entirely new material; 
moreover, it revives the period of our 
history which determined that the Revo- 
lution should ultimately succeed. 


“Back or War,” by Henry Kittredge 
Norton. 


It happens that officers, at one time or 
another, become involved in conversa- 
tion and in argument with professional 
pacifists. The gauntlet is flung, im- 
plications are rife and, more often than 
not, the officer finds himself without 
sufficient information. Then, too, of- 









































i 
ficers often have to address ¢iyilis, pa 
gatherings on the subject of War, wit no 


a capital “W.” In Henry Kittredge 
Norton’s “Back of War” there js , 
source book for the officer who woul 
hold his own in argument and who woulj 
convince any audience of the importang 
of his profession. 

Here is a volume that may not arous 
much popular enthusiasm, but which js 
of untold value and satisfaction fy 
the American Army officer today. Ther 
are parts, of course, which are persu- 
sive and not conclusive—some of jt 
runs pretty thin—but in the main the 
book gives the most lucid diagnosis oj 
the causes of war which has yet ap- 
peared. Even the most desultory o/ 
readers cannot help but understand 
that “war can no more be abolished by 
purely suppressive legislation than can 
hunger.” Understanding that, he will 
have many a pacifist “hipped,” and will 
be able to convince many a sceptical 
audience that the profession of arms is 
not without its uses. 

How many times have we heard the 
pacifists adduce the dogma about the 
biological impulse toward cooperation 
with which they controvert the theory 
that “man is war”? Mr. Norton uses 
this assertion of cooperation to show 
that it is “in all alike the necessity for 
common action in defense and the profit 
of common action in offense.” He goes 
even further and shows that the effort 
to eliminate the danger of war from in- 
ternational competition “must be di- 
rected to a world made up of virile dyns- 
mic nations.” Any attempt to end war 
by the cessation of competition itself 
“is the equivalent of striving to repress 
the vital processes and to insist upol 
the voluntary enfeeblement of the na- 
tions of the earth.” 

With regard to our own country in 
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particular, Mr. Norton makes some very 
novel and interesting statements. He 
sives very fully the causes that may go 
to provoke the United States to armed 
resistance. He is on very certain ground 
when he maintains that the surest pre- 
ventive of serious trouble is a firm ad- 
herence to our own rights, with the ex- 
ercise of every care to do justice to the 
rights of others. To give support to this 
object of our government there will be 
two equally disruptive tendencies which 
must be combated. One is the excessive 
nationalistic tendency summed up in 
the phrase, “My country, right or 
wrong,” and the other is in the tendency 
to accept at its full value the propa- 
vanda carefully fostered from abroad 
and designed to secure a yielding atti- 
tude on the part of Washington. 

Mr. Norton declines to believe, as 
every officer should decline to believe, 
that war is ineradicable; but he sees no 
reason for denying its present potency 
as a factor in international life. He 
believes that, with the world organized 
as it is, it is dangerous to negotiate 
treaties for the outlawry of war. It is 
unscientific and illusory to pretend that 
any nation will not go to war as long 
as any nation will go to war. He 
enumerates the many contingencies 
under which nations do and will go to 
war. He has noted the causes of war 
very clearly and convincingly. He has 
noted the types and the distinctions be- 
tween the various phases of imperial- 
ism. They are all valid and very timely. 

In conclusion the author maintains 
that wars are not to be persuaded out of 


existence. He believes that our only 
hope for peace is to recognize and deal 
with the causes of international conflict. 
These are largely economic. But they 
are not wholly so, and the economic 
cause is frequently overlaid with numer- 
ous layers of insulation made up of high 
sounding protestations of patriotism, 
national honor and national rights. It 
is the task of the sincere worker for 
peace to cut through these outer layers 
and lay bare the real cause of dispute, 
and to demand that the statesmen of 
the world deal with these sanely and 
constructively. No good can come from 
the mere denunciation of war. That 
ought to be evident today. Nor can 
much good come from the mere prohibi- 
tion of war. 

Perhaps the only way war can ever 
be eradicated is to get back of the 
tangled economic forces and the psycho- 
logical motives that inevitably result in 
periodic outbursts of slaughter and 
death, and so untangle them and coordi- 
nate the peoples of this earth that con- 
tinuous cooperation shall replace inter- 
minable conflict. This program affords 
no immediate cure-all. Hence it will 
not be popular, nor will it be given 
senatorial support. But it is good coun- 
sel, and arms are of little avail abroad 
without good counsel at home. Fear of 
war is worse than war. Mr. Norton is 
not afraid of war, and his counsel is both 
timely and sound. His book is to be 
recommended to every officer who would 
be conversant with the reason of why 
men fight. Without it no one can talk 
intelligently upon the subject. 
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Membership Competition Deferred 


N ACCOUNT of frequent changes 

of assignments, it is very difficult 
to keep rosters of regiments accurate. 
The rosters published in the October 
JourNAL, for which the data were ob- 
tained from the War Department be- 
tween October 1 and September 15, 
were materially out of date even by the 
time of publication. 

It is also difficult to keep the member- 
ship records exactly up to date. This 
is so because of the interval that almost 
always occurs between notification that 
dues and subscription are payable and 
receipt of the check. 

For these two reasons, the Secretary 
has found it impracticable to work out 
a satisfactory statement of the mem- 


bership percentages for the infantry 
regiments. He is now working on a plan 
that may make it possible to work-out 
these percentages with reasonable aeeu- 
racy. In the meantime, it is necessary 
to defer trying to work out the standing 
of the regiments for the purposes of the 
membership competition. If and when 
the Secretary is able to work out a better 
plan, there will be an announcement to 
that effect. 

The officers of the Association te- 
gret that the above described condition 
exists. They feel, however, that it is 
better to wait a while than to arrive at 
results that will not be satisfactory to 
the regiments. 


Needed 


HE list of officers of the local 

branch associations that is on file 
in the Infantry Association is so out of 
date as to be useless. The Association 
can make good use of a correct list of 
these officers. The President and the 
Council of the Association therefore re- 
quest that 


all the presidents of branch 


associations send in correct lists of the 
officers of the branches, and that, where 
the organization has been allowed to 
lapse, the senior officer present take 
steps to reorganize and to inform the 
Secretary of the Association of the re- 


sult. 
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